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Preface 



Information that postsecondary institutions provide to prospective students 
is often incomplete, insufficiently detailed, not clearly presented, or presented 
at the wrong time. The failure to provide adequate information can result in 
an itnwise choice of institutions or programs of study and, consequently, low 
student morale, high attrition rates, and future recruiting problems for the 
institution. In response to this problem. Congress specified, in the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1976, minimum standards of information that 
postsecondary institutions receiving Title IV funds must provide to prospec- 
tive students. This Guidebook was developed at the National Center for. 
Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) to help institutions im- 
prove their presentation of information to prospective students while com- 
plying with the new federal requirements. , 

The Guidebook was produced as a part of the NCHEMS Better Informa- 
tion for Student Choice of College project, which was supported by a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE).To 
assess the information needs of prospective students, project staff developed a 
questionnaire with the helpof 3 postsecondary institutions and 4 high schools 
- in Colorado. The questionnaire was then pilot tested at 14 other high schools 
and 8 other colleges before final revisions were made. The projecr'team next 
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surveyed nearly 8,000 persons— students and parents associated with 9 post^ 
secondary institutions from different parfs of the country (including 2 large 
state universities, a private university, 2 former teachers' colleges, 'a church 
affiliated liberal-arts college, 2 community colleges, and a private business 
college), ai i high-school seniors, their parents, and guidance counselors from 
over 150 so-called feeder high schools.for the participating colleges and from 
several high schoolsjn Vermont. There were also interviews with approxi- 
mately 500 students, counselors, faculty, and administrators. 

To determine the most effective ways of communicating information to 
prospective students, the project team then surveyed 369 entering freshmen 
at five of the institutions participating in the earlier survey. Finally, at a 
two-week communications instUute at Central (Oklahoma). State University 
cospbnsored by NCHEMS, various methods of presenting institutional 
information to students were expiored and discussed. 

Drafts of the Guidebook v/ete printed in December 1976 at the conclusion 
of the Better Information for Student Choice of College project and distrib- 
uted for review to (1) admissions directors of 100 postsecondary institutions 
selected at random from a federal directory, (2) guidance counselors at 100 
similarly selected high schools, (3) 45 college presidents attending a two-day 
admissions seminar, (4) 26 members of the NCHEMS Board of Directors, 
and (5) the project mailing list of 96.persons, including the members of the 
FIPS^ National Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice, and 
the:directors of community counseling agencies for adults and others who" 
attended an adiilt-counseling conference in Washington, D.C, in the spring 
of 1976. On the basis of comment from these reviewers and from members of 
the NCHEMS staff, the present version of the Guidebook was developed. 

The Guidebook is a practical manual father than a policy guide. It is 
intended specifically for admissions, public relations, publications, and all 
othe. staff of postsecondary institutions directly concerned with providing 
bettei information for prospective students. It should also be useful to high- 
schooi guidance and community-agency counselors who work with pros- 
pective students and (p student groups that want to evaluate information 
sources at their institutions. 
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CHAPTER 1 



^1 

Introduction 



Information that colleges and universities provide to prospective students 
generally inadequate. More than half pf some 5,000 prospective students 
surveyed.by,the College Entrance Examination Board (1977) might have 
changed their minds about the kind ot college to attend if they had had more 
complete information about costs' and ajd. The Commission on Nontra- 
ditibnal Study (1973) found that lack of information was a primary reason 
why prospective adult students chose not to enroll in postsecondary institu- 
tions. Studies conducted by theFederal Interagency Committee on Education 
.(Arnstein 1975), the National Student Education Fund (Bacon, Olson, and 
Brunner 1976), the College Scholarship Service Student Committee on 
Student Financial Aid Problems (1976), and the American Institutes for 
Research (Helliwell and Jung 1975) all revealed inadequacies in information 
provided to prospective students. In interviews with over 500 college students, 
faculty, administrators, and high-school counselors and parents, researchers 
from, the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS) confirmed these earlier studies, finding unanimous agreement 
that much of the information currently being provjded to prospective stu- 
dents by. colleges and universities is inadequate or being communicated 
ineffectively (Lenning and Cooper forthcoming): In surveying 75 Boston- 
area postsecondary institutions, Sandra Willet (1975) of the National Con- 
sumers League discovered that not- a single institution would estimate the 
amount of financial aid available and that only half would provide informa- 
tion about the full cost of attendance. 
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In response to such findings, as well as to high attrition ancf loan-default 
rates and to the numerous complaints received by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Congress added a student consumer-information section »to the 
Higher Education Amejndments of 1976. The Amendments stipulate that all 
postsecondary institutions receiving federal aid must disseminate, both to 
enrolled arid prospective students, information about: 

1 . All financial-aid programs based on need that are available to students 
at the institution, including application procedures and forms, eligi- 
bility requirements, and criteria used in selecting recipients and deter- 
mining award amounts 

2. Student rights and responsibilities in each federal financial-aid program, 
including eligibility criteria, criteria for continuing receipt and re- 
instatement of aid, manner and frequency of payments, terms of and 
sample repayment schedules for loans, and conditions and terms of 

^ employment provided as parr of student aid . > ' " 

3. Theinstitution'sacademic programs, including descriptions of available 
programs, faculty, andnnstructional and other physical facilities 

4. Educational costs, including tuition and fees, books and supplies, 
special costs of programs in whicff a student is interested, and estimates 
of typical room, board, and transporfefion costs of different living 
arrangements 

5. Student retention, including the institutioiiar enrollment pattern 'and a 
description of the types of students included in and excluded from the 
sample 

6. Program-completion numbers arid percentages, separately by program, 
where such information fe available 

7. Institutional refund policy 

8. AVhoio contact for further information, including their titles and how 
they may be contacted. ~ - 

The Amendments stipulate that this infprmation "shall be produced arid be 
made readily available, througli appropriate publications and mailings, to all 
current students and to any prospective student upon request.** In addition, 
staff must be available (on a full-time basis, unless the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education provides an exemption) to help both enrolled and prospective^ stu- 
dents obtain the information they need. Cost allowances are provided by the 
Amendments to support dissemination of such information. 

While Congress was drafting the Higher Education Amendments of 1976, 
the National Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice was de- 
scribing some characteristics that information provided to students should" 
possess. According to the task force, such information must be not only 
accurate, reliable, relevant, and confirmable, but must also be presented in a 
form that can be easily understood and*used by students. Moreover, the insti- 
tution must be sure that the information reaches the students at the appropri- 
ate tine. 
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As a result of-the survey described in the Guidebook, NCHEMS researchers 
found that prospective students want information about: 

• Instructional programs, including cla* ! faculty experience, 
teaching techniques, and gfading polic*^. - ^ 

^ • Costs and financial aid 

• The impact of the institution on its graduates 

• Admission and transfer criteria ; ^ ' 

• Housing and student services ^ ^ 

• Out-of-class activities 

• Student accounts of campus life 

• The degree of student participation in decisionmaking 

• Institutional expenditures* 

• Evidence of institutional solvency. 
. ..• Institutional goals 

information about other items was found to be less important to students. 
These included attrition rates, the social impact of the college, and student- 
body characteristics (e.g., cultural backgrounds, average age, proportidn.of 
transfer students, grade-point average of graduating students, and propprtipn 
of students graduating with honors). NCHEMS researchers also found that 
older students and transfer students need more detailed information than do 
others. Transfer students want especially to know more about credit given 
/ for courses taken at other institutions, instruction and instructors, and the 
^ success of graduates in professional schools. Minority students have special 
- -information needs; in particular, they want taknow the number of minority 
v^students, their organizations and activities, and the ethnic composition of 
the faculty. Moreover, different minorities may have different information 
needs. Finally, prospective graduate stents need as much information as 
prospective undergrciduates. ^ 

Prospective students x^or different types of institutions apparently need 
similar types of information, although for certain:types of institutions there 
*afe^ unique needs. For example, prospective students for an evangelical, 
church-related college needed detailed information about s^tudent religious 
activity. Furthermore, students neej^informatipn about particular programs 
as well as institutions, so that they can compare programs at one college with 
sfmilar ones at another. 

Besides the Higher Education Amendments of 1976, there are several 
reasons why institutions should provide, more accurate and comprehensive 
information to students. Failure to do so can result in an unwise choice of 
institution or programs of study arid, consequently, low student morale, 
high attrition rates, and future recruiting problems. Conversely, adequate 
information can d nance morale and recruiting and retenfion, with concom- 
mitantreductions in counseling and administrative e.xpenses related to with- 
draNving students. Finally, collecting this information and providing it to 
students could have heuristic value that cannot be precisely predicted. Though 
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intended primarily for students, the information cduld also affect administ?a- 
tors and faculty. For example, disseminating information about attrition 
rates might help reduce attrition. , " 

Through interviews with about 500 students, counselors, administrators, 
and others, NCHEMS researchers learned that the way in which colleges 
attempt to communicate with prospective students is as serious a problem 
as the inadequacy of the information itself. Chapter 3 of the Guidebook 
offers suggestions to help institutions improve their technique of presenting 
information. 

To meet the information needs of prospective students, an institution must 
develop and implement a comprehensive information system. It should be 
closely coordinated by an effective leader, one who is skilled in communica- 
tion principles and techniques^, who has been givibn adequate released time ^^nd 

' who has been delegated authority commensurate with his ot her responsibility. 
Severalstepsarerequircdto develop such a system; (l)dctermine the relevant 
target populations and groups; (2) andyze their information needs; (3) evalur 
ate existing information progrMis; (4) plan the va^^^ 
system, considering available resources, content needs, and alternative nieans 
of presentation, organization, and timing;'(5) develop the components, using a 
logical order^and a timetable that wiU jiot inferfere With the institution and 
its programs, and carefully pretest each component separately and with those 
already developed; (6) implement the system; and (7) evaluate it periodically* 

^anff modify it when necessary. 

I The final report of , the National Task Force on Better Information for 
^ Student Choice (El-Khawas 1978) contains various examples of the kinds of 
information students need-and explains liow to develop arid distribute an 
educational prospectus. Stark (1978) has written a handbook that offers 
^ examples and techniques for institutional staff charged.wilh the responsibility 
of providing better information for students. This NCHEMS Gw/rfetooJt^ in 
turn, presents a comprehensive strategy for developing and implementing an 
informational system for prospective students. After first describing the 
general information needs of students, it explains how each institution can as- 
sess the specific information nee^s of its own students. Then it suggests ways 
of evaluating existing methods of communication and 'developing new ones. 
For example, the study found that tables were usually more effective than 
prose in conveying information, although they would probably-lose their ef- 
fectiveness if overused, ft also discusses in detail methods of complying with' 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1976. The appendixes contain ex- 
amples of instruments arid other materials developed and tested by the 
NCHEMS research staff. Though some of these may be useful as models, each 
institution should develop a tailored system that best meets the needs of its 
students. 
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CHAPTER 2 



/Pi-bbable Needs of Prospective Students 
foflnstitutiorial and Program 



/ 

TOe^iioice of an appropnat^ppstsecondary institution is important for both 
student^n^stitution. tkffiing (1970a,b) found a correlation at a church- 
affiliated colfege^etween changes in student-achievemenfrtest scores over a 
two-year geriod and theextent to which the student style of life conformed to 
that oPtfie institution. Moteover, as Cope and Hannah have shown (1975), 
enrollment ofmanystudents m an inappropriate institution can produce low 
student morale and high attrition r^es, jyhich, in tum^ would mean increased 
adminisfrative and counseling time and^expense$ devoted to student with- 
drawal. Furthermore, students disappointe^with^their institution will tell 
high-school Ifriends; parents, ancj relatives, thus' adversely affecting future 
recruiting. % - ' 

Adequate information is necessary for good decision making>^owever, 
information provided to students by most postsecondary institutions^ften 
incompletei^insufficiently detailed, not clearly presented, or presented at^he>., 
wrong time. In addition, terminology frequently varies from one institution 
to another, making it difficult for the prospective student t6 compare insti- 
tutions. Thiis the NCHEMScproject, like 14 other projects sponsored by the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, had as itS'goal the 
development of better informatiohsfor prospective students. 
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"Better information** has a content, form, and availability that facilitates 
the major decisions prospective students must make. In general, this infor- 
mation is characterized by several factors (Kinnick and Lenning 1976; 
Leaning 1976). It must be: 

\. Valued (if it is valued, it will- be used— though being valued does not 
assure its validity) 

2. Valid (it must be applicable to choosing a college) 

3. Practical (it must be usable and interpretable by the target population) 

4. Understandable (its content, organization, and format must be valid 
\ and meaningful, and its presentation must be pertinent but not overly 

"-complex) - " 

5. Accurate and reliable (it must be truthful, confirihable, and not 
misleading) 

6. Integrated in bx)th content and form (each item should complement 
and reinforce the rest) 

7. delivered to the appropriate person (it mustbe targeted to and actually 
reach those for whom it is intended) 

8. Timely, timed, and sequenced (it must be received when needed; for 
example, more general information should be received at an early stage 
ofdecisidnmakingandnipredetaile4 information as appropriateat later 
stages;^an information overload can be as bad as no information) 

9. Attention-getting and mo tivating.(it must be heeded, or it vwll never 
be used) 

10. Structured so that it can be easily used and applied 

In the past few years, many guidebooks and computerized systems that- 
provide standard institutional information have been developed. These can 
help the studentto narrow the number of institutions to be Considered. 
However, students need more detailed information from the remaining, 
institutions to choose the one best for them; 

The results of a survey conducted by the NCHEMS Better Information for 
Student Choice of College project provide insights into the general infor- 
mation needs of prospective students. The sample selected for this survey was 
not designed as a representative sample of institutions or students, for stu- 
.dentsat only a few colleges participated. However, an extremely varied group 
of institutions was involved. In addition,, diverse samples of representative 
students from each college were randomly selected. Furthermore, the total 
nuniber of students responding to the questionnaire was large— 3,308 outof 
a sample of 7,815— and 500 other persons were interviewed (additional in- 
formation about the sample is provided in appendix A). The results of the 
NCHEMS survey were corroborated by other studies sponsored by the Fund . 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education and by dneat the University 
of Houston. Prospective students everywhere seem to have common infor- 
mation needs, though some needs may differ for specific types of prospective 
students and for particular institutions or regions. 

6 ' . 
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General Information Needs 

The NCHEMS survey found that even within the context of heightened 
student consumerism, prospective students remain unsure of the appropriate 
questions to ask when selecting a college. They often choose a college ca- ' 
priciously, relying on hearsay from parents and friends. Yet the students, 
parents, and counselors to whom we talked agreed that better information 
presented in an appropriate format could influence students' choice of 
college. » " 

All groups surveyed indicated that information about certain policies and 
services, such as transfer credit, graduation requirements, basis of admission * 
or rejection, financial aid, housing, institutional impact on students, in- 
struction and instructors, student services, and out-of-class activities, was 
needed by prospective students. Other areas were perceived as less important. 
These included student-body characteristics, attrition, and social impact of 
the college. The most surprising of these areas was,the first, which included 
items on student backgrounds and ages, the proportion of transfer students, 
the final grade-point averages of graduates, the proportion of students grad- 
uating, and the time required by most to graduate. 



Informationilems and Respondent Groups 

The 64 items on the NGHEMS College-Wide Information survey form are 
^ listed in appendix B, as they appeared in the questionnaire, along with a pro- 
file of response tabulations for seven majorgroups of respondents: (1) under- 
graduates, (2) parents of college sophomores, (3) transfer students— initial 
choice of college, (4) transfer students— choice of transfer college, (5) high- 
school seniors, (6) parents of high-school seniors, and.(7) high-school coun- 
selors. Of the 64 items, 46 were rated "important** or higher by most of tlie 
groups; these items have been edited and rearranged by topic in the sections 
. that'follow.l How college sophomores ranked each item is reported in the 
column on the right. Their responses are especially important, since they had 
chosen their institutions only two years earlier and had had time to evaluate . 
their choice. A rank of T* for an item means that it was rated most important 
of all the items, a rank of "2** means second in importance, and so forth. An 
asterisk indicates that iteni was ranked *;very important** bjj the majority of 
those in two or more of the groups. Twenty-nine items were so ranked. 



1. For additional items found to be especially important by other lask-force studies, sec the summary 
by KInnick and Lenn.ng (1976). which has bceti submitted for dissemination tl^rough the government- 
sponsored Educariona! Resources Information Centers (ERIC) and is also available from NCHEMS. The 
reader may also find it u^ful to refer to the list of questions in appendix C. which is reprinted from a 
Student Consumers handbook, part of an audio tape and print package developed by the American 
Institute for Rescarcli (AIR) for widespread dissemination to 5ludent consumers. Since AIR will recom- 
mend that prospective students ask these questions. posLSccondary institutions should be prepared to 
provide the informniion necessary to answer them. 
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Information about Instruction and Instructors 



Rank by 
Sophomores 
(Out of 64) 



*1. How classes are taught (lecture, seminars, independent 

study, laboratory, field work) 4 
*2. Descriptions of instructors (teaching experience, 

experience outside of teaching, interests,, teaching and 
'"^ grading philosophy, and methods) 7 
*3. Number ofstudents in different courses (class sizes) 10 
*4. Student ratings of instructors (how good is the teaching?) 15 , 
5. Availability ofcourses at night ^nd on weekends 19 
*6. Student ratings of instructional faciiities:and equipment 21 
*7. information about education outside the classroom 
(internships, cooperative education, residence-hall 
-programs, field study) ^ 23 

^8. Number of freshman courses taught by graduate or 

undergraduate students 26 
9. Percentage of time faculty spends on.different activities 
(teaching, class preparSliori, advising students, 
conducting research, cojnmittee work) 37 

All nine items in the questionnaire pertaining specifically to Insttuction 
and fnstructors were rated "important'* ^or higher by the majority of all 
seven groups, as shown in appendix B (questionnaire items 33-41). Further- 
more, the asterisks above indicate thai seven of the nine informational items 
were rated "very important" b^ the majority of most groups. C%rlyyi5tu- 
dents, parents, and counselors all found instruction and instructors the Inost 
impoVtafit area about which information is needed. Specifically, they want 
to know what types of courses are offered; whether courses are taught every 
semester or quarter; how a, department compares to similar ones in other 
institutions; how innovative departments are in developing new courses; 
what materials, equipment, and education tools each department has, and 
whether they are up to date; how much work space is available for each stu- 
dent; and how large various classes are. Many respondents wanted more infor- 
mation on instructors— who they are, how long and where they have taught, 
Avhatrnonteaching experience they possess, and how accessible they are. 
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College Impact on Last Year's Graduates Rank by 

Sophomores 
, (Out of 64) 

*10. Of those seeking employment, the percentage who 

obtained a job in their field 11 

Their success on graduate- and professional-school 

entrance exams ^ 13 

^12. their success in passing certification and licensing \ 

examinations 20 
♦13. Percentage 'of those applying to graduate or professional 
^ school (or, for two-year graduates, those applying to ^ 
four-year colleges)'and the percentage admitted ^ 24 
♦14. T-:umber of those who formally applied to the college 
placement office for help in finding a job after grad- 
uation, and the percentage helped . 25 
15. Their reported success and satis/action with their >jobs^ 

and the contribution that they feel the college niade ' 21 \ 

♦16- Their success in graduate or professional school. (or, for 
two-year colle^e graduates, their success in four-year 
colleges) \ ^ 29 

17. Percentage of those who reported satisfaction with their 

overall education at the college «30 
, 18. Percentage otthose who reported that their college 

experiences; had adequately prepared them to live in the 
. "real world** 39 

19. Percentage of those who reported that the college 
enhanced their intellectual, social, and other personal 
skills " ' '42 

The specific questions students asked about the impact of college atten- 
dance reflect the growing concern about what benefits students can expect 
from their education. These questions focused on the availability of jobs 
for graduates of a specific major or program, the success of graduates in 
finding a job, and the need for better forecasting of labor-market trends, 
A majority of the respondents rated such information **veryUmportanf* in 
selecting a college. Many predicted that as more people question the economic 
value of a college education, such information will become more necessary. 
However, many also indicated that information about institutional perfor- 
mance for five years would be more useful than for only one. 
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information about College Major - Rank by 

Sbpjiomores 
(Oiitof64) 

♦20. Minimum number of courses (or credit hours), inside 

and outside the major, required for graduation 2 
*21. Point at which a student must declare a major to 

graduate on time ' . 3 

22. Average number of courses taken by students inside. / - 

and outside their major ) 31 

♦23. Year in school that different students actually declare/ - 

a major / 34 

. - ^ I 

That items 20 and 2 1 above were top-ranked by most groups/of respondents 
reflects the importance of suclvinformation in choqsjrig a coUege. However^ 
this information is often difficult or impossible to find inf^ollege catalogs 
and varies greatly among schools and departments. HaJf^X^^e questionnaires 
focused on college-wide information, the btfier Half'^orf ;the^^^^^^ 
information. Findings of the college-majqr forms of the questi^^^ 
^ reviewed later in this chapter. 7 ' ^ ' 



Housing and Student-Services Information^ / Rank by 

^ ^ ' 'J^lI Sophomores* 
^ (Out of 64) 

♦24. Availability and extent of general student services,. 

(advising, counseling, handicapped seryia?s,^healtiv- 

services, placement, library) - ? ' ~ 

^25. Availability, cost, and student ratings ofcMffere^^^^ kinds 

of housing / • 3- ^ 

?26. Availability and extent df special academic^assistance 

(tutoring, additional help from instructors, reading and 

writing skill development) 

27. User*s ratings ofdifferent student services 

28. Percentage of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and- 
seniors living in different kinds of housing (dormitories, 
fraternities and sororities, off-campus rooms or 
apartments) ' ^ 

Most students, parents, and counselors asked for more detailed infor- 
mation about housing. Specific information should go beyond availability, 
cost, and student ratings to incjude discussion of parietal rules, coed dorms, 
matching of roommates, and special services. Students also often have diffi- 
culty securing current information on off-campus housing. 

JO 
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Services available to students on a campus may influence student choice of 
institution. Prospective students want to know especially about counseling 
and academic advising, not only whether services or activities are available, 
but also whether they are used and well liked. One of the student-services items 
not listed above, *Trequcncyof Use of the Different Student Services/' was 
considered 'important'' or **very important'*" by a majority of the college 
sophomores, and their parents, but by less than a majority of high-school 
seniors, their parents, and high-school counselors. If a service is seldom 
used, it may not be needed, students may not have discovered it or its bene- 
fits, or it may be inadequate. (However, student ratings can be invalid.if not 
enough students rate the service.) Conversely, high frequency of use often 
results from satisfied students telling others about the service. 



Financial-Aid Information Rank by 

Sophomores 

^ (Out of 64) 

*29." typical types and amounts of financial aid given to 

freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors ' 6 

*30. Amount of financial aid given to students at different 

income levels / 17 

31. Percentage of students receiving various proportions of 

the financial aid for which they are eligible 40 

32. Percentage of students who formally applied for ~^ 
financial aid; and percentage who received it 44 

«> " - • 

At some schools, financial-aid packages depend on the student's class in 
school. Thus many students wanted to know whether their financial aid would 
be in the form of a grant during their freshman year but would be converted to 
loan and work-study aid by their senior year. Item 30 reflects the fact that 
students and parents are often unaware they might qualify for financial aid. 
Although as many as 40 factors are sometimes considered in computing the 
amountof financial aid, most respondents wanted to see examples of financial 
aid given to students at different income levels. For those who have a com- 
puted financial need, items 29-32 could suggest the chances of obtaining aid 
and probable amounts from each college. 
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General Iriformation Rznk by 

Spphomores 
(Out of 64) 

*33. Specific goals and objectives of the college 12 
*34. Sluden'ts' description of the college atmosphere 

(conservative, liberal, athletic, scholarly, religious, _ 

' vocationally oriented) 16 

35. Student participation in college decisionmaking 22 

'36. Evidence of the financial soundness of the college 28 

37. Percentage of the total budget that* goes for different ' - 
activities (teaching, research, library, student services, 

social and cultural activities) ' - 32 

* • * 

Many students commented on these items and suggested that better infor- 
mation should aflso-be' made available about the community in which the 
college is located. G^nerally^ students choosing an institution withodt visiting 
, it need more compreliensivejnfqrmation about its environment. Respondents 
suggested that such inf^j[tion mighrconsist of CO 
of responses from %.sani^Jed cross sectionV current studems. Specific goals 
and objectives of bollfthe.cpllege and its programs were considered to be very 
important by all groups surveyed and intcmcwed. t^ 
dents in all sy^ven groups rated student participation in college decisionmaking 
**important** or higher; college sophomores considered it especially im- 
portant. Contrary to our expectations, evidence of financial soundness was 
also considered *Mmportant" o>/higher by the majonty in all seven groups. 
Respondents suggested including information rabout amount of debt, perr 
centageof the budget composed of student tuition, deficit-spending history, 
financial resources, and condition of facilities and equipment. The budget- 
allocation item was considered "important" by those whq assumed that * 
expenditures reveal institutional priorities. Many, however, noted the 
importance of placing such information in proper context. 
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Admission, Dropoutrahd Transfer Information Rank by 

Sophomores 
(Out of 64) 

♦38. Credit given by other colleges for. courses taken at this 

college (transferability of courses) - * 1 

♦39ft Basis on which students are accepted or rejected for 
^ admission 5 
♦40. Policy and regulation regarding credit for demonstrated 

skill and previous education, training, and experience 9 
41. Percentage of applicants and of qualified applicants 

admitted to the college 46 ^ 

Respondents saw this information as crucial to the choice of institution. 
Both prospcctive.and continuing students want to know exactly what are the 
criteria for admission or rejection of students, whether they can test 'out of' 
courses or get credit fqnprevious education or experience, and how credit for 
their courses might he\transferred to other institutions. When transferring, 
many students discoverlhat although alhtheir courses will be accepted, some 
in their major will be accepted only as electives. 

Three items in this section of the questionnaire dealt with attrition— the 
percentage of entering students who drop out by the end of the first year, the 
percentage who drop out and who transfer prior to graduation, and their 
reasons. Surprisingly, only a bare majority of high-school counselors rated 
attrition information *Mmportant*' or higher; in all other groups, the 
majority fated it less than important. Some respondents expressed the opinion 
that attrition information could be quite misleading, if not carefully defined 
and interpreted. Most prospective students were unconcerned with dropout 
information, because they intended to stay. Thus some students might have 
been more interested if the questions had been worded positively, in terms of 
retention rather than attrition and dropout. 
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Out-of-Class Activities 



Rank by 
Sophomores 
(Out of 64) 



♦42. Opportunities for participation in recreational activities 
*43. Opportunities for participation in fcultural activities 
♦44. Opportunities for participation in social activities 
45. Opportunities for participation in religious aaivities 
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These items were most popular with prospective students planning to at- 
tend residential colleges. Many such students weigh heavily the availability, 
quality, and popularity of different out-of-class activities when choosing a 
college. Respondents generally asked for more information about cultural, 
social, and recreational opportunities. Even at commuter campuses, students 
still want this infomiation. It was especially important to high-school seniors. 



46. Grading practices at this college, as indicated by the 
academic abilities (entrance-test scores and high-school 
grades) of last year's freshmen, compared to their 
college grades . ' 38 

^ No item about the students of the college was considered "very important" 
by the majority of the seven major groups, and only this item was rated 
'Mmportant.*' Part of the/eason fon this unexpected lack of interest may be 
-ignorance about the uses of such information. For example, in tests of an 
early version of the questionnaire and in early interviews, the student charac- 
teristics that compose this item— tested academic abilities, high-school grades, 
and college grades— were raised separately. In that case, information about 
^hese student-body characteristics was considered unimportant. However, 
those characteristics were considered important when put into a context that 
implied that they might suggest the strictness of grading policies. 

Other items in this section might also have been considered more important 
had they been so related. For example, some students felt that a concern about 
student characteristics indicated prejudice, even though the information could 
just as easily be used to identify a college with students from diverse back- 
grounds. On the other hand, parents and high-school counselors also tended 
to minimize the importance of these items. Such responses suggest that they 
are not crucial. However, many students may use them in choosing a college 
when the more important factors have been considered, because only a 



Information about the Students 



Rank by 
Spphomores 
(Out of 64) 



minority of respondents in each group rated them "not needed." Also sup- 
porting the usefulnessof such information is a National Task Force project/ 
conducted at the University of California at Los Angeles .(UCLA). This 
project produced a much-cominended booklet for prospective students tiiW< 
focused exclusively on student characteristics and environment at\UCLA. ' 



Needs of Special Group's of Students 

- i 1 

The NCHEMS study also explored special needs of minority, transfer, adult, 
' arid graduate students. Almost 10 percent of all respondents were minority 
persons (43 were American Indian, 69 Asian, 150 black, and 49 Hispanic). 
They generally rated all items more important in selecting a college than the 
nonminority sariiple, especially informatibn about students. Interviews con- 
ducted on five campuses indicated that minority students wanted to know the 
number of minority students on campus, theirorganizations and the degree < 
of participation in them, and the ethnic composition of the faculty. Some ^ 
studentstand Educational. Opportunity Program counselors also suggested 
providing a separate report on minorityrstudents activities, accomplishments, 
and feelings about the campus, becausVihey felt that information about 
students in general is not very meaningful for minority students. Moreover, " 
when disaggregated, the minority sample was not uniform. Although small 
sample sizes for groups other than biacks'Jimit the validity of the findings, 
the findings of tfur study suggest that the needs of one minority groupinay 
be distinct from those of others. Efforts are needed to ascertain the specific 
information needs of each group. ' '*€>\.^^?. * 

- Transfer students were asked to indicate the im'portanc?'of each informa- 
tional item in making an initial choice of school and in transferring. Responses 
for initial choiceandchoice of transfer school varied markedly. Initial-choice 
responses of transfer students were similar to those of other groups of 
students. However, transfer students*, responses to '/information important 
for choiceo/a transfer schooP' differed from bbth.their owniatings of initial 
choice of institution and hose of others. Transfer students from all partici- 
pating schools generally wanted more information when transferring than 
when making an initial choice. Specific areas rated as more important for 
choice of transfer institution were (1) admissions, dropout, and transfer infor- 
mation (• 'policy arid regulation regarding credit for demonstrated skill, pre- 
vious education, training and experience** and "credit given by other dfolleges 
for courses taken at this college**);.(2) information about instruction and in- 
structors (' 'availability of courses at night and on weekends,** "student 
ratings of instructional facilities and equipment,** and ".information about 
education taking place primarily outside of the classroom**); and (3) college 
impact on last year*s graduates (' 'the percentage of those applying to graduate 
and prpfessiorial school . : . and the percentage of those admitted**). 
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h{ interviews, transfer students stated that freq^^ 
sufficiently detailed information about a specific institution without visiting 
it. Colleges should thus consider developing some special* informational 
. materials targeted for prospective transfer students.. ' . 

Another subgroup surveyed, older students, consisted of full- and part-time ' ^ 
students over 25. Generally, this group responded more moderately than the 
others, rating items in the middle range, *Mmportant'' and **desirable,'' rather 
than **very important'' and **not useful.'' As a group, older students did not 
vary widely in their ratings of different item^. J' 

The responses of students 25-35 years;olci^were more similar to those of 
part-time sophomores than io those of stdclents over 45. All three groups 
emphasized the importance of career items (full-time sophomof es 18-20 years 
^ old tended to diminish the importance of information about the college's 
impact on careers and graduate school) I'he ^^percentages of students in dif- 
ferent age ranges" was only slightly more important to older students that to 
others. H(wever, when olderstiiaents were interviewed about- the.utility of 
tj^is information, several facts emerged: (1) they do have an interest jn this 
information and wouFd probably choose a college with an older student body 
if they could; (2) they are frequently limited to the locar institution; since 
tliey are not as rhobile as younger students; and (3) they often make no formal 
comparison of schools; before they choose but iriste^^ rely on hearsay. 

The 192 graduate students from five institutions were asked about infor- , 
mation important in choosing a graduate school, Seventy-one percent were 
males and 29 percent females/ Approximately 15 percent were from itiinority 
backgrounds. They were enrolled in a variety of programs, and more than 
^ half expected to acquire a doctorate or the equivalent. 

Generally, graduate-student responses did not differ significantly from 
those of other groups. The most important informationar items for them " 
were the specific goals and objectives of. the program, the minimum number 
of courses (or credit hours) within the area required for graduation, the mini- 
mum number of courses (or credit hours) required outside of the area, and. 
the percentage of last year's graduates seeking employment who obtained a 
^ job in their field. 

Graduate students were primarily concerned with basic financial-aid infor- 
mation, siich as the types and amounts of aid given to graduate students and 
the amount giyen to graduate students at dif ferent income levels. Importance 
.was also placed on information about instruction and instructors. Availability 
of instructors in the. program for out-of-class assistance was rated **very 
important" in deciding where to attend graduate school. Graduate students 
tenderf to consider information about students in the program unimportant'. 
They rated out-of-class activities, student-services information, and housing 
information to be less important ihan did the other groups. This most likely ^ 
indicates that many, like the.older undergraduates sampled, lived off 
campus, were employed, and had families. Interviews revealed that students 
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selecting a graduate school have information needs as important as those 
selecting an undergraduate one, and that graduate schools are generally not 
providing adequate information. ' ^ ^ 



Comparison of N^Hs for 
College^Wideand Program Information 

Two forms of the College Information Needs questionnaire were admin- 
^ istered to each group of students and parents surveyed. The first asked about 
the importance of college->y ide in formation , the second about the importance 
of program information. It soon became apparent that high^school seniors 
did not understand the term "curricular program/' so the term "college 
major** was substituted. Separate forms for program and college-wide infor- 
mation were used, since in interviews, students and counselors also expressed 
the need for better information about programs. For example, for a student 
planning to major in business^ comparisons between the business department 
of college A and college B may be just as important in choosing a college as 
comparisons between college A and college B. Analysis of the data did show 
that more specific information on programs was .important to prospective 
students, parentSf and counselors in^selecting a college. Furthermore, the 
areas and items of importance were much the same as for the college-wide 
information form. 2 . - 

Interviews with older and transfer students suggest that they have a greater 
need for major and program information than do students entering from 
high school. Since they are more likely to have chosen their major or program, 
they can best use specific information. A large majority of responding high- 
school seniors also had a specific major or program area in mind when select- 
ing a qpllege and would probably be able, >yith better program information, 
to choose a college more wisely. In interviews, however, even those who had 
decided on a major indicated that they considered college-wide information 
to be more important than program information. Conversely, older students 
and transfer students stated in interviews that they generally considered-pro- 
gram information to be more important than coliege-wide information. 
However, all respondents felt that both types^ of information were important. 



Feasibility of Ifroviding Information to 
Prospective Students 

Before an institution can provide better information to prospective students, 
it must consider the accessibility of that information, the difficulty in obtain- 
ing information not presently available, and its own willingness to release it. 

n. Those wishing 10 compare ihc.rcsponses to the program questionnaire to those to the college-wtde 
qucsiionnairc.separaiely by informational item shoiild se', the papcnby Letlning (1978a). 
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NCHEMS staff interviewed and surveyed officials at five institutions 
participating in the project. The interviews were conducted prior to the 
development of the questionnaires to provide an overview of information 
availability. The questionnaires focused on the 29 items found to be "most 
important'' in the analysis of the College Information Needs questionnaire. 
The responses obtained'during the interviews and the questionnaire survey 
confirmed hypotheses that the needed information was generally available as 
management information within institutions, and that in most instances, 
institutions were willing to release it to prospective students. 

Although most^types of the information were available, some were not:- 
(I) information related to college impact on -graduates (e.g., "the percentage 
of last year's graduates seeking-employment who obtained a job in their 
field") and (2) items where student ratings were required (e.g., "student 
ratings of instructional facilities and equipment"). In almost all cases, the re- 
maining information for the institutions queried was easily obtainable or 
being collected. - 

All five institutions were willing to release the data,3 though a few items 
were considered too sensitive or misleading to be released, especially "student 
ratings of insfrur- jrs." However, those institutions unwilling to release this 
data for individual instructors would release it in composite fomi. Several- 
officials also cautione^d that attrition-percentages could be easily mis^ 
pretgd and should not be released out of context. Moreover, most of the 
necessary information, in its present form or with some modification, coulid 
be provided to students without excessive cost to the institution. It^shbuld oe 
noted, however, that the five institutions participating in this part of tlie 
study did have large data bases. In interviews at one of the other institutibnis, 
a sniall college with no office of institutional research, staff questioned 
whether much of this information was available on their campus and -f 
that it would be too time consuming and expensive to collect and prepare 
information for .many of the items without reimbursement'^by the federal 
government or some other source. However, much of this information is 
commonly available in many institutions. 




Other Considerations Concerning 
Needs for Information 

Results of the NCHEMS survey answered some basic questions about infor- 
mation needs in selecting a college. But unanswered questions remainr^What-^ 
are the information needs of prospective students planning different pro- 
grams? Does the region of the country affect the types of information needed? 



3r-Atoncof the institutions» however, the president said that he would hesitate to approve the release 
of such data without seeing first how it was going to be presented. 
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How do information needs of prospective students vary according to institu- 
tional type? Stratified random samples specific to these questions woulci be 
necessary to answer them'. • • 

One school at which the NCHEMS questionnaire was adrninistered was an 
evangelical; church-related college. Here, respondents rated items generally 
less important than at other institutions. However, they rated out-of-class 
activities, especially the opportunities for participation in religious activities, 

as more important. Thus institutions with narrowly defined constituencies ^ 

should conduct their own surveys, either independently or in conjunction with'^ 
similar institutions. 

Another issue cohcems changes in information needs. How often should 
an institution "br cooperating group of institutions conduct an assessment? 
Because of methodological differences, it is difficult to compare the findings 
of earlier studjes (Brogly 1967, Crowley 1965, Hoyt 1968, Kerr 1963, and 
Siddoway 1967) with those of the NCHEMS project. However, it seems 
- clear that significant changes in prospective student information needs have 
occurred. The decrease in the importance of information about student 
characteristics, crgani7Ptions, and activities is one such change. Conversely, 
•information ab'out instructors. and instruction, institutional goals and ob- 
jectives, and iijstitutional impact on graduates has become more important. 
Such^ changes/suggest that institutions should periodically reassess infor- 
mation need^ of prospective students, perhaps every five years. - 
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CHAPTER 3 



Assessing Information Needs 
of Prospective Students 



An institution cannot provide adequate information fo'prospective students 
until it knows spedfically who needs what information.^ such an 

assessment should occur in coo^)eration with other institutions to savfe money 
and avoid duplication of effort. Some procedures used in the NCHEMS 
study, or suggested modifications of them, may serve as useful models for 
institutions in conducting their 6wn study. Additional insights can be gained 
by examining the needs-assessment efforts of other Fund for thelmprovenrent 
of: PostsecondaVy Education projects. This chapter -will briefly explore the 
information needs-assessment process— from determining target populations 
to developing forms, collecting data, and analyzing and interpreting results. 



Determining Target Populations 

and Groups tp Be Surveyed 

♦ ' ' * ' 

Persons inside and outside the institution shpuld be surveyed. Prospective 
students and their parents, xurrent students and their parents, high-school 
counselors, college admissions counselors, education administrators, and 
teachers are all appropriate target population?: These populadons, in turn, 
may be broken down into groups and subgroup^,"each providing new insights 
into information needs. Each group (or subgroupj requires development of 
customized proi:edures. 
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NCHEMS surveyed seven primary groups: (1) nontransfer undergraduates, 
(2) their parents, (3) high-school seniors choosing a college, (4) their parents, 
(5) high-schoqUounselors, (6) college transfer students,, and (7) graduate 
students. College-student subgroups included the- following breakdowns: 
age groups, fullrtime ^irid part-time groups, racial-ethnic groups, and foreign 
students. Distinctions with respect to economic and social characteristics, 
degree aspirations, intended majors, and other factors could also be made. 

Groups and subgroups should be carefully defined. Although there ire 
groups that all colleges in a cooperative effort will want to survey, other 
groups may be of concern to only some colleges. For example, church- 
related colleges might wish to survey ministers and youth workers. The 
goals and objectives of the particular assessment should pinpoint the popu- 
lations to be reached, based upon such criteria as the proportion of a des- 
ignated group of students in the college-student population or the lack of 
accurate inforination about that group. Sampling should be done carefully, 
as discussed below, to provide reliable and valid data. Before embarking on 
the needs-assessment process, institutions should first designate a central 
coordinator and a committee of representatives from concerned on- and off- 
campus groups. This committee can initiate the needs-assessment survey and 
then apply the results, as discussed in the last section of this chapter. 

Developing the Needs-Assessment Survey Forms 

Survey instruments should identify and clarify information needs and suggest 
ways of meeting them; The items on the survey, should describe information 
that (1) is presently available or that could be cpllec'ted, (2) would be eco- 
nomically feasible taprovide, and (3) can be released to prospective students* 
Furthermore, consideration should be given to developing a survey form 
that can be easily understood, tabulated, and integrated into a coordinated 
information' system. / ^ 

Surveys constructed for the NCHEMS study were developed through a 
lengthy^^process that included open-ended inte7views with high-school seniors 
and their counselors and with college students and admissions counselors. 
Project staff also consulted (1) the literature of choosing a college, (2) data- 
gathering questionnaires commonly used by colleges, and (3) a review of lists 
of data-base items available at NCHEMS. From these, an item pool wa4 
developed that was reviewed by research staff, high-school students, college 
students, counselors, and educators. 1 The pool was then reduced to a list of 
informational items. Next, the survey was designed to include a rating scale 



I. The survey was pretested using groups similar to those to be surveyed and was "then revised. The 
importance of the pretest cannot be overemphasized. Items included in the final coIIcge-widc information 
form for $t udents were reviewed in chapter 2. Readers may also wish to examine the model questionnaire 
for students developed by the Virginia State Council of Higher Education (Carr and Hobson 1978). 




of, in this case, the importance of the in formation for use in selecting a college 
' (see appendix B), and items were rewritten follov/ing reviewers* suggestions. 
Since many of the basic terms used in education information were not under- 
stood by many prospective students, the wording of items was simplified and, 
where desirable, colloquial terms were used. For example, many high-school 
students interpreted "class size" to refer to the dimensions of different class- 
rooms or to numbers of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors* rather 
than the number of students enrolled in a course. Similarly, though they did 
not understand **college program," they did understand "college major." 

For the NCHEMS survey, items were eliminated from the final question- 
naire to make it reasonably short in all cases where everyone, or almost 
everyone, interviewed agreed that (1) the information is unimpoilant for 
selecting a college and (2) although this information is important for selecting 
a college, it is generally effectively provided by most colleges. Another 
common approach to developing needs questionnaires would include items 
in (2) above, and two separate questions would be asked about each item in 
the questionnaire: How important is this information for'^use in selecting a 
college? Is this information being provided and in an effective manner? 
While such a survey form can be useful, a prelimiriary test in the NGHEMS 
survey suggested that it would be too long; and cumbersome for high-school 
seniors. However, two columns of marking spaces, for responding to two 
questions about each iteiTi, worked well for other groups. Thus this format- 
was used in the questionnaire for counselors and graduate students to deter^ 
mine the importance of this information about (1) .the entire college and 
(2) a program in jvhich one might be interested, and in the questionnaire for 
transfer students to determine the importance of this information for initial- 
and' transfer-college choice. 

Impcrlance of Multiple Data-Collectioh Methods 

Multiple data collection consists of using complementary methods to com- 
pile data: personal interviews, questionnaires, telephone interviews, group 
discussions, and telephone follow-ups. Where one collection method has 
weaknesses, another has 'strengths. All these methods can be tailored to the 
characteristics of the groups to be sampled. 

As indicated, strategies and procedures should be pretested before ad- 
ministering. The NCHEMS study found, for example, that although most 
high-school seniors can be surveyed through distribution of questionnaires 
by high-school counselors, this was not an effective way to reach high-risk 
students who are seldom considered to be interested in college and who have 
limited contact with counselors. It was thus necessary to designate types of 
students to be selected and to select randomly a sample of students^ithin each 
group, to obtain a more useful distribution of students. Other problems were 
the delays and paperwork associated with screening by personnel in a school 
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district's research office. Procedure^ for screening proposed research surveys 
vary with each institution or school district andiieed to be investigated early. 
In many cases, a special approval form will need to be completed and sent to 
a designated office. 

Questionnaires should cover not only information needs but also factors 
useful in interpreting needs, such as socioeconomic level, age, sex, race, 
student goals and aspirations, intended or actual major in college,* and 
high-school grades. Tabulations of need responses categorized according to 

liieljjtactors can be revealing, Data available from sources other than need 
questionnaires should also be considered, such as records of current demand 
for informational materials, special requests for information, frequency of 

' complaints, surveys of currentstudents about their perceptions of the school, 
and ACE questionnaires. Some potentially useful sources in the community 

''include identiflcation of the issues being discussed, research literature, 
Bureau of Labor statistics,- Census Bureau statistics and forecasts, and 

; community-planning data. 



/ Analyzing Data \ 

Data analysis should be systeniaiicjLiid^s^^ outset of the 

project. The NCHEMS study used basic techniques of analysis (percentages, 
means, cross tabulations) but included profiles of^various groups and sub- 
groiips sampled and examined patterns of responses based on demographic 
items as well as on reduction of data . The analysis should riot be more complex 
and detailed than necessary for the information system, and the results should 
be able to be easily interpreted and appHed. Sophisticated analytical teclfi- 
niques, such as discriminant analysis, correlational analysis, and analysis of 
variance, can be quite useful in some cases, but will seldom be needed. 



. Interpreting and Applying the Study Results 

The data analysis should answer the basic research questions— What infor- 
mation is needed by prospective students (and by counselors, parents, and 
others who work with them) for selecting a college? What information is not 
useful? What differences are there among the groups and subgroups sur-" 
veyed?— and other specific questions developed; by an institution prior to 
designing the needs survey. (Once the data are collected, it may be too late to 
answer additional questions for which the survey was not specifically 
designed.) 

The data should be interpreted with care and in cogniiUmce of their validity 
and reliability. The results of the NCHEMS study were cautiously interpreted 
at, some points because of small sample sizes for some subgroups. 

i 
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The data should be summarized in reports that will be of value to specific 
groups within the institution (for example, institutional researchers and 
interested,stafO and that will support the findings of the study. Other forms 
that should be"* used more widely, are^concise executive summaries targeted to 
directors of admissions, directors of public relations, arid others responsible 
for developing or distributing informational materials aimed at prospective 
students. These reports should address the specific concerns of the intended 
reader. Furthermore, the reports should be distributed to all those involved 
in the institution's system of disseminating information. Some of the reports 
should receive general distribution, and others should be sent to only one or 
a few individuals. 

The NCHEMS'study found that dissemination of information by an insti- 
tution is often uncoordinated. Catalogs may be prepared piecemeal and 
assembled just prior td publication, with little editorial supervision. Financial 
aid, admissions, public relations, and academic departments may indepen- 
dently, produce informational. Materials. Such uncoordinated efforts can 
preclude a comprehensive, effective needs assessment and can produce inac- 
curate, misleading,, confusing, or nontargeted info'ri^ation. Each campus 
needs centralized information planning and development, which would be 
best established prior to planning the information needs assessment. A central 
information coordinator should be designated and given sufficient authority 
to make decisions related to the needs-assessment project .and, later, in 
applying its results, Continuedlnvolvement of representatives from all con- 
cerned groups will facilitate updating information and mpriitoring changing 
information needs. Determining how information might best be communi- 
cated is discussed in the following chapter. ' 

Evaluation of the needs assessment should he integral to/the total process 
and should determine not only how effectively jhe assessment is accomplish- 
ing its assigned task (summative evaluation) but also how needs-assessment 
procedures can be improved (formative evaluation).. Factors discussed in 
this chapter can serve as some of the criteria for that;evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Considerations in Upgrading 
the Communication of Institutional Information 
to Prospective Students 



Of the approximately 500 people interviewed during the NCHEMS project, 
most agreed that the presentation of iristitutional information to students is 
as serious a problem as the inadequacy of the information itself. For years, 
the college catalog has been the basic 'means of communicating to students. 
Yet, Qur evidence suggests that prospective students tend not to read or study 
catalogs. Catalogs are often written in such a dry and formal manner that 
they bore the student. Furthermore, they are filled with terms that we in post- 
secondary education understand but that prospective students do not. In 
addition, some are so long and intimidating that prospective students may not 
even open them. Most institutions also have an array of supporting brochures, 
and booklets with which they indiscriminately bombard prospective students; 
but these, too^are often inadequate. 

This chapter will discuss how to improve the communication of infor- 
mation to prospective students. It is based on the results of' four major 
activities conducted during the NCHEMS project on Better Information for 
Student Choice of College, as well as on the experience of the project staff: 

1. Interviews with students'and others across the country 

2. Papers written by advertising-design studentsof Hall Duncan at Central 
(Oklahoma) State University ' ' 
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3. A two-week summer institute, "Improving Communication of College 
- and Program Information to High School Students/ ^conducted at 

'^"Central'State University by Quncah^ 

4. A questionnaire survey in *hich students were asked to respond to 
five alternative formats for presenting information 

Relevant experiences of the various jMojects, associated with the National 
Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice were summarized in a 
resource paper commissioned by the task force (Lenning 1976). The expe- 
riences of these projects will be referred to when necessary. 



Understanding Specific Target Populations 

Too often, postsecondary institutions have developed their entire, infor- 
mational, packages for prospective students assuming that.all items should 
be aimed at all potential clients. However, every institution has specific 
subpopulations of prospective students who have their own characteristics 
and information needs. Those subpNppulations for which the institution is 
particulariy appropriate, and which it can serve' well, should bcf identified 
and their information needs clearly defined. As Duncan"has.stated (1976) 
in a letter to one of the authors: 

In order to xelect the proper channels for communicatingi andito carefuily prepare 
our materials and messages, we must first understand the needs of our prospective 
students. Frankly, we need to do more listening. . . . My plea . . .-is for us in higher 
alucation to spend sufficient time and rescardi on prospective student behavior to 
determine the most effective.ways of preparing, channeling, and testing information 
to meet their needs^ ^ 

The experience of Mountain Empire Community College, a participant in 
the National Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice, is in- 
structive. Before developing new informational material for prospective 
students, the college conducted a household survey of its service area.in the 
coal-mining hills of western Virginia. Through that survey and by examining 
governmental records and consulting a community-service agency, the college 
learned that there were many older people in its service area; that many 
households wei;e physically isolated; that local citizens were independent; 



1. NCHEMS staff were dircaly involved in planning the Institute, which had a three-pcrson faculty 
from Central State University and jhcluded presentations and discussions by professionals and specialists 
from various disciplines and institutions. Students, who received graduate credit, included guidance 
counselors, teachers, college-admissions and public-rclations^personnel, advertising students, and art 
students. The Institute had a problem-solving format in which' interdisciplinary teams of students were 
assigned programs at the University to research and for whicfi they designed effective communication 
systems. At the end of the two weeks, each team formally presented its results to a panel of expert judges, 
after which 6ral criticisms were offered. The members of the Winning team were awarded $500 along with 
recognition certificates at a closing-night banquet. For more Information, see appendix E and Duncan, 
R>an, and Lennjng (1978). I 
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that there was a strong resistance to leaving the area, in spite of high unem- 
ployment; that.few adults over 25 had any college education; and that many 
people (even high-school students) disliked reading. College officials thus 
became sensitive to local traditions, values, and attitudes. Such sensitivity 
helped them design more relevant academic programs and also revise their 
informatipnal program. Tl^eir research, as reported by Lenning (1976), 
indicated that institutional information could most effectively be provid<^^^ 
through television or through employers, not through high scho9lsr^ 

Mountain Empire personnel decided on a'short brochure with a miesflon and answer 
format. There needed to be a lor of ''white space," answers^re kept short, and 
amount of copy was kept down so that it would not seem like a lot of reading. Vo- , 
cabulary was kept simple without talking down to them [prospective students], and 
pictures were used. The college staff also discovered that if they wanted to communi- 
cate with these people, it had to be done on a personal basis. So they show movies 
(such as Macbeth) for high-school students and have activities such as the autumn 
home-crafts day to get the adult community onto the campus. They have also beeri 
moving toward visits by.hjgh-school instructional staff and visits to the college by 
classes of high-school students. This provides college staff with an opportunity to 
distribute handouts . . . plus make it very personal. Their experience is that if they 
have met the prospective student in person, he oi she tends to examine the printed 
handouts, (pp. 6-7J . , ^ 

Mountain Empire also found that, even, with natives of the area on its staff, 
a formal assessment of target-group characteristics and needs is still im- 
portant. Natives njay know only the subpopulation from which they come 
and may not be objective (Gottschalk 1976). 

Techniques for assessing target populations are similar to those for assess- 
ing information needs described in chapter 2. Before beginning an assessment 
to determine the important groups of prospective students for an institution, 
one should;study students currently enrolled. As James Conrady of 
AdsociatesT Inc;, a firm-that helps colleges-and-universities-improye*conr=' 
munication with prospective students, stated at the Central State University 
Institute (1976): - 

There is a tendency for many institutions to try to be everything to everyone, and 
there is simply not enouigh money and reSQUrces to do that. You can*t be everybody, 
and no one else can either . . . identify your strong points and strong areas and build 
on them. Narrow the role arid scope of the institution to that which you can identify 

with the market The best place to start is to analyze tl^e students you have right 

-now. Where do they come from? What are their characteristics? Why did they come 
here? 

The experience of NCHEMS suggests that where special groups constitute 
significant portions of prospective student populations, special brochures 
or other items should be considered. Groups that may warrant such special 
materials include students interested in particular programs or considering 
particular careers, minority students, foreign students, veterans, home- 
makers, retrainees, retired persons, transfer students, and graduate students. 
Undoubtedly,,there will be other such groups. That special-materials should 
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be targeted to particular groups does not mean, however, that an institution 
should ignore general informational materials. Many of the above groups 
have common interests arid needs. For them, general materials, such-^as bro- 
chures or booklets on housing, financial aid, jobs, and campus life, could be 
prepared. Also needed are an institutional overview and, of course, a college 
catalog, although, as wili be discussed later, most catalogs can be improved. 
Targeted-audience materials can then be kept to a desirable length by refer- 
encing the more general materials, including mention of specific pages and 
sections. 



Evaluating Current Information Efforts 

Once the institution has identified its important target populations and has 
understood them and their needs, it should evaluate its communication with, 
prospective stiHents. A rieeds^assessmem like the one ou^ 3 
caricindicate communication inadequacies. In. addition, an analysis of the 
entire information ^stem for prospective students can bTuseful. Together 
with a needs-assessment study, this analysis can provide practical ideas for 
improving thesystem. * 

Perhaps the best way to stimulate thinking about the adequacy of the 
present system is to list basic questions. Gonsiderations relevant to these 
questions will be discussed sybsequently in detail in ^'eonsiderations in Up- 
grading the Communication of Institutional Information to Prospective 
Students.** Below are somie of these questions, 

1 . Is the information needed by our important groups of prospective 
students available (or can it be made available); is it up-to-date; and 
can it convey the unique character of this institution? 

2. Does the information we provide prospective students give them an 
accurate, reliable, and understandable picture of what it is like to be 
a student here? 

3. Do Qur modes of communication convey the needed information to 
important groups of prospective students at the proper time? 

4. Once the needed information is received, is it examined and used in 
decisionmaking? ^ 

5. Is the information received in a meaningful and understandable form? 

6. Is the information accurately perceived? Can it be misinterpreted?- 

7. Are prospective students in particular groups overwhelmed by the 
amount of information they are receiving at any one time? 

8. Is the information within each item organized effectively, so that 
I^ospective students in a group can quickly and easily refer to the 
specific information they want? 

9. Can the student easily assimilate and use the infoibiation to compare 
-JWs^institiition and its programs withrothers? ^^n. 
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10. Do all of our communication efforts constitute an integrated infor- 
mation system in which the various components support, reinforce, 
and complement one another? 

11. ^Is there one person with sufficient authority to coordinate commu- 

nication efforts for prospective students* (even those conducted 
separately by offices and departments)? 

12. Have^ informational materials been tested before implementation? 



Considerations in Upgrading the Communication of 
Institutional Information to Prospective Students 

Such things as presentation format and commuriication mode can vary for 
the same audience and still be eijually effective. Format and mode are not as 
crucial as detailed knowledge of the communication targets, their information 
needs, and communication content. However, many colleges have failed to 
communicate effectively because of insufficient attention to format and 
mode. Though, as mentioned earlier, prospective students can be intimidated 
by dull and formal items, they can also be repelled by the use of student slang. 



Presentation Considerations 

Since publications are used more oftenjhan a!l other modes combined, dis- 
cussion in this subsection is limited to them. F^rmapconsiderations? for other 
modes will be discussed in the next subsection. Publications include catalogs, 
brochures, booklets, fact sheets, flyers, view books, flip charts! direct-mail 
announcements, articFes for hometown newspapers, news stones or advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines, college yearbooks, campus,newspapers, 
and alumni newsletters. 

There are many potentially usef ul formats that can be used by themselves or 
in combination. They include analogies', animation, cartoons and caricatures, 
case examples, charts and graphs, dramatizations, drawings, lists, paintings, 
photographs, questions and answers, script, tables, tabulations of statistics, 
and testimonials. For each of these, a number of variations is possible. Some 
are generally more effective than others, and some are effective only for parti- 
cular audiences or informational items. For an example of how one type of 
format can have many variations, see the charts and graphs in the U.S. Census 
Bureau's Pocket Data Book (1976),nwhich includeslinecharts, column graphs, 
bar graphs, pie charts, and Venn diagrams, each of which can have different 
shapes, sizes, shadings, colors, line thicknesses, and overlays. 

As a part of the N(j:HEMS project, data for 12 of the 29 informational items 
found to'be most important in the large needs-assessment survey of chapter 2 
were^resented separately for two fictitious colleges in five different formats. 
Several hundred new freshmen (who had arrived on campus within two 
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months) at five colleges in different parts of the country responded to two 
questions'about the alternative presentations of a single item: "Which ^yay of 
presenting this type of information is most understandable and meaningful to 
you?" and "In which way of presenting tHis type of information is it easier to 
compare college A and college B?*' These questionnaire items were pretested 
with small groups of diffeient types of students. Two seven-item forms of the 
questionnaire were administered to separate samples at each institution, with 
twojdentical items on bdth^orms. Figure 1 presents an item from one of the 
questionnaires. • ^ 

The five, alternative formats and their rationales were: 

1 . Tables of tabulated statistics— This is probably closest to ihe way 
information is stored in institutional records and therefore would be 
" expected to be the easiest to prepare 

2: Tabulation (as in 1.) with the addition of a relevant caribon or cari- 
cature— Hoyt (1968, 1974) found such a format to be effective in pre- 
senting institutionaL.and program information to specialty-oriented 
prospective students (students more .in terested in vcfeatibnal-tech nical 
courses than general education) 

3. Script paragraphs— The format in which most institutional infor- 
mation is usually presented 

4, Question and answer— Especially favored by some communication 
eicperts for presentation to, poor readers and found -effective in the 
informational materials developed by National Task Force projects 
at^^ountain Empire Community Gollege, Syracuse University, 
andUGLA , 

. 5. Charts and graphs— Favored by many communication* experts for 
aiding'Comparisonsof certain types of data \ 

The percentages of students choosing each alternative as most meaningful . 
and as most useful for comparison purposes were determined. For every 
informational item, aH five alternatives were chosen by some as most useful, 
for both their aid to understanding and their facilitation of^ institutional 
comparison. However, results did vary for different t3T)es of information. 
In addition, the two groups responded differently to the two identical items 
on each questionnaire form. These results suggest the importance of pretesting 
formats separately for different items on small samples of each important 
group of prospective students. Additional fiiidings are presented below. The 
two questionnaires and data tabulations are contained in Lenning (1978b). 

Surprisingly, tables of tabulations were chosen most often (for 9 of 12 
items) as most meaningful: Question and answer was chosen most often^ for 
2 items, and tabulations plus cartoon for 1. Hoyt*s finding (1968,1974) of 
the usefulness of adding cartoons and caricatures to tabulations was not 
corroborated. Hoyt was ^dealing with specialty-oriented students, and his 
informational items were different and relied entirely on student response. In 
addition, his cartoons were in color, while in this study they were black and 
. white. Also, it is possible that had we been able to obtain results for students 
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-still in high school (rather than-enrolled freshmen), the discrepancy might 
have been less. Rocky Hails, one of the communications-design students at. 
Central State University, cited (1976) another possible reason for the 

. discrepancy: 

f , 

The use of cartoons, although entertaining and attention getting, must be cautious. 
To prospective students, especially younger ones, you are dealing with persons 
anxious to be accepted as adults, and, consequently, they may look on cartoons as 
childish and be insulted by the technique you have approached them with, [p.2] 
Conversations wi lucators indicated that cartoons and caricatures might 
seem childish to si x young people. 

Our study was only a preliminary exploration using a small, unrepre- 
sentative sample of students. Furthermore, even though a majority of the 
respondents felt that the addition of cartoons did not improve the tabulations, 
it is possible that their addition, or the addition of photographs, could have 
improved ratings of other formats, such as question and answer or script. No 
attempt was made.in this preliminary exploration to examine such issues. 
Anyone who-would like to test cartoons„possibly with other formats, on 
different infomational items, should see;Lenhing:(1978^ 
cartoons prepared during the project-forall 29 items rated most im^^ 
Some may wish to try developing.their own cartoons. - 

Tables were perceived to Be most useful for comparison purposes for 8 of 
the 12 items. Charts and graphs were found to be most useful for 3, -and 
tables;,an.d:charts and graphs were tied for 1. For each information item, 
whicheverseemed more relevant, either bar graphs or line charts,, was used. 

fulness and comparison purposes. 

Another provocative finding was that the script format ranked the lowest 
for all items for comparison purposes. It also was rated poorty for facilitating 
meaningfulness and,understanding .(only charts and graphs ranked lower on 
this criterion, and even here script format ranked the lowest for several items). 
Yet, as mentioned before, mostinstitutional communication with prospective 
students uses primarily this format. Perhaps we should reconsider such heavy 
reliance on script. 

Based on other experiences before and during the project, several sug- 
gestions can be made regardless of format. These are, in fact, more important 
than the type of format, 

1. Materials should show sincerity and concern and should focus more 
on people than things - — . 

2. Messages should be short and to the point 

3. Materials should be neat, attractive, appealing, and printed on high- 
quality paper (attractiveness can be enhanced by color, even one color 
of ink over colored paper, which is only slightly niore costly than 

' black on white) 
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4. Complexity should be avoided, and simple language used; however, one 
must be careful never to talk down to students 

5. A mix of formats can be useful but can be overdone; the proper mix 
is stimulating, whileitoo many may confuse the'student 

.6. Large amounts of white space on a page are desirable 
7. The image projected.throughout the material should be orie of quality 
S: Slang will alienate young people, if it comes from those from whom 

they expect formaManguage ' 
9: Prose should be fluent 

10. Type should be large and readable 

11. Good use shouldbe made of contrast, and bold face should b^ used 
for titles , 

12. Material should be organized so that its logic is apparent and so that 
one can easily locate items of interest; a succinct table of contents, 
prominent descriptive heads at the top of each page; and special inserts 
are especially helpful 

13. The front cover should be uncluttered but attention-getting jand 
should project the image of the institution 

14. The most important information should be presented, or at least 
summarized, first 

15. Materials should be informative rather than rhetorical 

16. Since generalizations cannot adequately convey excellence, they 
should be complemented with concrete information, such as case 
studies, statistics„ph6tographs of students, and interviews 

These suggestions apply especially to college catalogs, which need improved 
formats and organization. For example, at Seattle Pacific University, the 
section in the catalog for each department had a pertinent front-page painting 
by an old master that projected a positive image for the department; the 
catalog was organized so that needed information could' be found easily; 
specific departmental goals were outlined; and each departmental section 
was published separately as well. 

Communication-Mode Considerations 

•I, 

It is important that institutions consider supplementing publications with 
other communication modes such as: billboards; posters; signs on buses; 
calendars; radio or television news stories, advertisements, community- 
service spots, talk shows; public-address announcements at events or from 
sound trucks; personal letJers, visits with, or presentations by, current 
students, alumni, faculty or staff; information booths at fairs, exhibitions, 
and other public events; high-school counselors and teachers; community 
counseling and information agencies; film strips; slides; audio and video- 

2. A pancFof communication-design consultants from Adsociatcs, Inc.. explained ai the Central Stale 
University Institute ihat their most difficult task is to convince college and university personnel tliar they 
should not boast in thciiCmaterials about their institution, but should instead focus on t:.e students, iheir 
needs, and ways in which ihc institution can meet ihem. 
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^cassette tapes; phonograph records; movies; campus visits; special campus 
days; on-campus .seminars; information centers and college and career days 
in h: ',h schools, public libraries^ shopping centers; computers; speeches at 
local civic clubs; meetings^with employers aindemployees ; college receptionists 
and secretaries; campus information centers; displays; traveling exhibits or 
programs; and illustrative notebooks in which specific printed materials 
desired by the student can be inserted in the most useful order. 

Each communication mode has its advantages aiid. ulsadvantages, as 
Hails (1976) has explained: 

Films would seem to me to be the best alternative, since the^j^rospcctive student 
has grown up, in most instances, in a television-oriented society and would most 
Hicelybe comfortable with and attentive to this approadi. The most apparent draw- 
back — is the use of outdated films. These present outmoded times and fashions to 
the student, and he may not be able to distinguish the outmoded fashions from the 
ageless concepts the film attempts to teact:. The student, therefore, may dismiss the 
film as merely an entertairiing=look at nostalgic fd^. . . Graphs are helpful in 
immediately c^mmunicating a visual comparison of certai variables. The disad- 
vantages of using these are thatithcy can be structured in such a manner that they 
can mislead; and the use of too many graphs may become a barrage of statistical 
information, which will confuse the sfudcnU . . . Slides and tapes can show very 
selective information quickly and intcr^^ Theydo not, however, have the 
advantage of printed mateiials, which cam be referred to. . . . [pp. 2-4] 

Because all modes of communication have disadvantages asjivelj as advan- 
tages, and because they can supplement and facilitate one another,^carefully 
chosen multiple modes of communication should b.e desirable and cost 
effective. Moreover, the commonly used mcKle of printed materials, may 
never even be read by important groups of prospective students who need 
information, or these groups may be reached in only a superficial way 
that does not promote use, unless another mode is -also used. For example, 
the University of Evansville, an Adsociates client,;fQund that television was 
one of the best ways to reach:prospective students and bring appropriate 
publications to their attention. . Adsociates kne>y how to use television effec- 
tively and efficiently so that the college was/able to reach the most people in 
its specific prospectivestudent groups at the. lowest cost. Adsoi:iates* knowl- 
edge of local viewing habits allowed them to design advertisements for 
specific populations. Since television viewers can absorb only a few ideas at 
one time, advertisements must be restricted to a single message. In addition, 
the same message shot' I be repeated in different ways. Though public-service 
spots can supplement advertisements, one, cannot control when they will be 
shown: Ads^ociates also emphasized never to use gimmicks unrelated to the 
message to gain attention. 

Though much less expensive than television, radio can be more effective 
for certain groups. For example, AM rock stations usually have the largest 
adolescent audience, while most FM stations have an older audience. Bill- 
boards constitute another potentially effective medium often overlooked. 
Studies have shown that in metropolitan areas, strategically located billboards 
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can .reach the adult population effectively and cheaply. Dir^t mail, em- 
ployers; and speciaj on-campus events are- other media appropriate for 
students over 25. . • 

An institution should use more sophisticated media if they are necessary 
to gain attention and provide specific prospective student groups with the 
information and if they are cost effective'. In addition, they should be 
^ supplemented by less expensive media (for example, public-service spots, 
' information booths, slide tapes, visits, and publications). Also, the use of 
sophisticated media most be ba^ed on a well-conceived plan that involves 
thorough study of prospective student groups and their needs and must be 
carried out by knowledgeable :and skilled people so that money will not be 
wasted. Such me^ia are expensive, in not only direct costs-but also prepa- 
ration time. Moreover, because a medium is expensive does not necessarily 
mean it will be effective. Conversely, the most inexpensive media can be. 
the most effective. ... 

Personal contact and interaction are especially effective if they reach 
intended audiences, although one should supplement them with other modes. 
Getting students, alumni, and staff to visit prospective students is crucial. 
Furthermore, infoimal contact with prospective students can usually convey 
a message more effectively than formal contact. Some high-school seniors 
told us-theywould put^more credence in students and alumni than a college 
-admissions advisor or publication. They wanted colleges to make alumni 
and students who are not recruiters available.' Communication should focus 
on not only prospective students but also enrolled college students, faculty, ' 
staff, and alumni. All should be briefed on institutional changes so that they 
can inform prospective students. ' 

Besides the informal contacts made by students, former students, and 
faculty and staff, other-communication networks may be important. For 
.example, researchers at Portland State University (a National Task Force 
institution) discovered^haf one of the .most frequently used networks con- 
sisted of the secretaries who received student calls and questions. Yet, until 
then, no effort had been made to prepare secretaries to answer such questions 
effectively. No one had kept them informed about institutional life or 
emphasized the importance of being personable, courteous, and'helpful. 



Coordination and Control Considerations 

The. prospective student should receive information at the proper time, just 
before it is needed in the decision process. As the student moves closer to a 
decision, jndre detailed information is required. However, if too much' - 
information arrives at once; the student may have' more than he or she can 
absorb and little, ifany, will be used. If it arrives at the wrong 'time, if may 
never be used. Foi^Vxample, if financial-aid applications are due February 1, 
and if detailed irjformalion about financial aid does not reach the students 
until late January, the information will be useless. An institution should. 
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determine when particular subgroups of prospective students need particular 
informational items and then schedule the delivery accordingly. As Conrady 
(1976) has explained: 

Wc believe that there has to be a system whereby you "spoon feed" your^studcnt 
consumcr.all the way through his decisionmaking process, identifying what he ii 
interested in and targeting the correct and accurate information.to him about that 

in which he is interested Do it in a logical, spaced-out sequence. Build it around 

the usual applying mechanisms. 

Such a system will also save money, because it will haye inherent reply 
procedures through which the prospective students indicate whether toisend 
them the next informational item in the sequence. Sending the next item to stu- 
dents who were earlier but are no longer interested in the institution would 
waste resources. ^ 

Dissemination of information should continue when students enroll. Since 
they need additional information about applying for housing or about orien- 
tation sessions, itis important to identify what information is 
and when. 

Gommunic^tions ^yith prospective students should complement and^rein- 
force one another. TThey thus must be coords 

communication principlesi and techniques, wha>has been given adequate 
released time or who performs the task fiill-time, who is ah effective leader 
and mediator, arid who has been dejeg^^ with his 

responsibility. As ^I^nning (1976) stresses - 

For maximum^cffcctivcness, there should be a unity of ima 
dunpus informational materials and other communications to. prospective students. 
. There needs to be an overall communication plan that ties all the multidimensional, 
communication pieces of the institutioh into a coordinated program where they will 
work hi ::nccrt and reinforce one another. It takes more than a school^logo on all* 
materials to tie them together and remind the receiver of one piece about the other 
materials received earlier from the school or one o^ 

The primary reason many postsecondary institutions are not <x)mmunicating 
effectively to students is that they dp not have a multidimensional, integrated comr 
munication system. This became especially clear to the NGHEMS project staff, it 
visited participating campuses. On a majority of the campuses, there was no central 
coordinator willing or with authority to accept responsibility for campus-wide 
communication concerns and to chsureahat the informational materials put out 
by different offices were complementary. This was especially a problem at one insti- 
tution where there was no coordination, and where the only overall editing for the 
catalog— according to one report— was done by secretaries. (pp.:32-331 

Some additional examples of coordination problems, espedally with 
college catalogs, are T)royided in the selected quotations from the Central 
State University Institute in appendix D. A major obstacle cited there, in an 
entertainingquotation, is that catalogs are usually developed by committees. 
These coordinating committees are usually quite large and diverse, so that 
development of the catalog is cumbersome. Such a process can last so long 
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that the information may become outdated. One institution in the NGHEMS 
project took over a year to finish its catalog, largely because no one person 
effectively coordinated the effort .The quotations in appendix D also describe 
ineffective organization, format, and content and suggest ways to improve 
them. . , 



The Importanceoi Pretesting 

Before publishing an informational it^m for prospective students, one should 
test it on a small sample of students from the group or groups to whom it is 
targeted. Ratings by current students who have recently chosen a college 
would also be desirable. In addjtion, reactions should be obtained from coun- 
selors at feeder high schooJs,'^ommunity agencies, and counseling agencies; 
alumni; local citizens; and professional consultants. They can either be inter- 
viewed or surveyed by mail. It might be most useful if they individually 
completed a rating scale and then participated in group, discussion. Several 
different types ofrating forms coujd be effective. One, developed by the 
NCHEMS project staff for the Gentral State University Institute, is shown 
in appendix E. Institute participants generally agrc-ed that all of the items 
were important, but one outside reviewer felt that the II items indicated by 
an asterisk in appendix E were most important. 

An advisory committee of different persons^ including students,, can also 
provide good evaluation. It must be chosen carefully to ayoid argument and 
political complications, The review and evaluation procedures used to pretest 
ne>y materials should be incorporated into developmental plans from the 
start. X _ . 

A periodic, systematic review of the entire prospective-student commu- 
nication system is crucial. .Once again, several methods can complement one 
another, One is a logical analysis based on needs-assessment results and other 
considerations, such as those discussed earlier in this chapter. A second is a 
^t of interviews of prospective and current students,:couiiselors, and others 
about the institutional image they have formed from communications, 
campus visits, and from conversations. A third is the assignment of persons, 
^unknown to the stajf, to apply to the institution to evaluate the validity,.reli- 
ability,'and effectiveness of institutional communications. Other waySj^of 
gathering evidence about the system may also be useful^ such as listening to 
campus and community comments. It is essential that the communication 
system be tested through a well-conceived plan specifically designed for the 
institution. Effective evaluation of the system can, more than anything else, 
ensure effective communications. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Implementation 




The techniques discussed in . thU guidebook can enhance communication of 
mformation to prospective students. However, several related concerns 
remain. One IS the need to imroduce concepts, such as those outlined here, 
to the campus community in an effective manner. A second is the relationship 
of this guidebook to the Higher Education Amendmems of 1976. A third 
pertains to sources of additional information. All are discussed in thischapter. 

* _ 

' Impfementirig Procedures ' 

How can an administrator convince colleagues to support or implement the 
procedures outlined here? Many factors, including campus politics, need to 
be considered, and one should remember that even /when the atmosphere 
seems receptive, implementation may take several years. And where traditions 
are'strong, change will usualiy.be resisted. 

Dcfore attempting to introduce the concepts described here, a compre- 
hensive analysis of theiituation should be made. Who is likely to be receptive'^ 
Who IS not likely to be, and why? What arguments can be made to support 
change? What objections are likely to be raised, and how can one effectively ' 
respond to them? - 
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^ Before introducing these concepts, one must thoroughly understand and be 
able to discuss them with others. Preparing a brochure that provided concrete 
information for discussion might help, as might rehearsing apresentation 
before a spouse or friend. If top-level management haslrequested an investiga- 
tion of these conceptsrit-would^hpw be appropriatdo share one's Hndings 
with them. If the investigation were one's own, it is important to introduce the 
subject to top-level management and obtain permission for further investiga- 
tion (for example,af one wanted to form a planning team to evaluate the con- 
cepts). Keeping thepr^sentations short, relevant, and not too detailed would 
help, as would providing; information about experiences of other institutions. 
Above all, one should^eniember to modify techniques to meet local needs. 

There will likely be many opportunities to promote consideration of the 
ideas in this guidebook, ;l5ut -^uch opportunities will depend so much on 
particular circumstances that further general would be of little value. 
However, the experience of theiGehtrid State University Institute suggests 
that an institute or: a series of h^fijday workshops can generate je^thusiasm 

^ among students and personneL^^y ne{end of the Institute, many Students 
stated that they intended to 4obby forfcommunication' refornft^^t '^ntral 
State University because of what they Had learned during the iW^ wcSefcs. In 
fact, Gent^a^State University did effect:^yeraKref^^ ^ result of the 
Institute and has been asked by community cdUegw 
to conduct a workshop on the subject. In addition, a graduate student at the 
Institute, vfho is also the public-relations director for an Oklahoma state 
community college, was already planning to implement changes at his insti- 
tution. tAus even communication profession's may pfoHt by participation in 
such an institute, which can increase awareness^ promote learning, and en- 
courage improvement of institutional communication.^ 



How Ihis Cuidebqdk Relators to - 
The Higher Education Amendments of 1976 

Final regulations were published in the Federal Register on 1 December 1977 
for the "Student Consumer Information" section (Section 131) of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482). They stipulate that all 
postsccpndary institutions participating in federal financial-aid programs 
must disseminate to enrolled and prospective students the following student 
consumer information: 



1. For more infonnation about the Centra! State University Institute, sec Duncan, Ryatv^ Lenning 
(1978).-This paper provides practical suggestions for those interested in conducting such an institute and 
discusses ways the arrangements and content coutd be modified to meet different contexts and needs. Inter- 
ested persons can obtain the paper at cost by writing to the National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems. P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
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1. Information describing all financial-aid programs based on need avail- 
able to students at the institution, including application procedures and 
forms, eligibility requirements, and criteria used in selecting recipients 
and determining award amounts 

2. Information about student rights and responsibilities in each federal 
financial-aid program, including eligibility criteria, criteria for con- 
tinuing receipt and reinstatement of aid, manner and frequency of 
payments, terms , of and sample repayment schedules for loans, and 
conditions and terms of employment provided as part of student aid 

3. Information describing the institution's academic programs, including 
descriptions of available programs, faculty, and instructional and other 
physical facilities 

4. Information describing educational costs, including tuition and fees, 
books and supplies, special costs of programs in which £ student is 
interested, and estimates of typical room, board, and transportation-' 
costs of different living arrangements 

5. Information describing student retention, including the institutional 
enrollment pattern and a description of the types of students included 
in and excluded from the sample 

6. Program completion numbers and percentages, separately by program, 
where such information is available 

7. Information describing institutional refund policy 

8. Information about who to contact for further information, including 
their titles and how they may be contacted - 

^ The Amendments stipulate that this information "shall be produced and be 
made readily available, through appropriate publications and mailings, to all 
current students and.to any prospective student upon request." In addition, 
staff must be available (on a full-time basis, unless the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education provides an-exemption) to help enrolled and prospective students 
obtain the informafibn they need. Cost allowances are provided by the 
Amendments to supp( rt dissemination of such information. 

Congress cleariy intended that institutions should exceed the minimum 
legal requirements. One staff member of the House Education Committee 
informed us that committee members hoped their bill would encourage 
colleges and universities td upgrade their information-dissemination system 
beyond the specified minimum requirements. 

One should note one informational item specifically required by the 
Amendments: institutional retention and completion rates. In the NCHEMS 
needs study, as in others, respondents in ail groups tended to discount the 
importance of this item, probably because there are different definitions of re- 
tention. (Furthermore, prospective students tend to associate themselves 
with the, persisting group— no matter what its size—and to negate the possi- 
bility of their becoming a member of the dropout group.) Moreover, attrition 
or retention figures can be ambiguous! Valid interpretations can be made 
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only in context; the same completion figure would mean one thing for a 
. community college and another for a university. Vocational-technical 
students often receive, in the middle of their program of study, job offers 
that they cannot turn down. Moreover, many community-college students 
enroll to take one or a few courses and never intend to complete a program. 
If students have not graduated but have reached their educational goals, or 
irthey drop out and-then re-enroll, they should not be considered dropouts. 
Nevertheless, when students interviewed were given a fictitious case 
<examp!e involving attrition rates (business departments at two colleges 
differing only in attrition rates), they indicated that it would perhaps affect 
their choice of college. 
Loeb (1976) has observed that * 

to make the participating institutions* attrition reports potentially comparable 
would require subgrouping all of them by full- versus part-time, ability level, 
academic program, and readmitted versus continuous. Such subgrouping would 
be tremendously confusing to any" reader, in addition to suffering from resulting 
small sample' sizes, [p. 11) " 

Such subgrouping would especially confuse the reader if the information was 
ineffectively reported., To avoid ambiguity, institutions must be careful to 
.place retention rates in proper context. In context, attrition rates can be quite 
useful to prospective students. 

^ • - 

Additional Sources of Information 

' J" 

Documents Developed during National Project I 

* «* 
The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education funded 11 
demonstration projects by local institutions and 4 multi-institution projects 
coordinated by selected^agencies. Every few months, the directors of the 15 
projects met as a National Task Force on Better Information for Student 
Choice, under the drfection of the Education Commission of the States. The 
task force sponsored many useful documents that synthesized its work and the 
related projectsr-^ 

First is the task' force's official report, which presents the case for and 
provides examples of "better information" and suggests strategies for im- 
plementing it: ^ ' . 

• El-Khawas, Elaine. Better Information for Student Choice: Report of 
a National Task Force. Washington, D.C.: American Association for 
Higher Education, 1978. 

One task-force member, Joan Stark, was commissioned to develop a 
handbook to provide in-depth National -Project I axamples of "better 
information*' and implementation strategies. While the task-force report 
was aimed at policymakers, the handbook was developed as a well organized 
resource book for use by practitioners. 
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• Stark, Joan S. Inside Information: A Handbook for Institutions In- 
terested in Better Information for Student Choice, Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for Higher Education, 1978. 

^ The task force also commissioned a number of analytical reports to syn- 
thesize task-force results and relevant literature on selected issues. These 
working papers provide more detailed, comprehensive, and theoretical dis- 
cussions than do El-Khawas or Stark. Several of these papers are especially 
relevant to this guidebook and can be obtained at cost. These papers, as well 
as process-evaluation summaries from several task-force-associated projects, 
are listed below, along with information on availability: 

• College Entrance Examination Board. Making It Count: A Report on a 
Project to Provide Better Financial Aid Information, to Students. New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1977. 

• Hoy, John C. The UCI Prospectus— A Report on the Process of Devel- 
oping Better. Information for Prospective Students. Irvine, Calif.: 
University of California, 1977. Available at cost from the Office of 
the Vice-Chancellor for University and Student Affairs, University of 
California at Irvine. 

• Hoy, John C. 'The Process <5f Developing Better Information for 
Student Choice." University of California at Irvine, 1977. (Mirrieo- 
graphed.) Available at cosj from the Office of the Vice-Chan :<:ilor for 
University and Student Affairs, University of California at Irvine. . 

• Kinnick, Mary K., and Lenning, Oscar T. * The Information Needs of 
Prospective Students." National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems, Boulder, Colo., 1977. (Mimeographed.) Has been sub- 
mitted to the ERIC system for disseminatjon. Also available at cost from 
NCHEMS. • " 

• Lenning, Oscar T. "Does Form of Communication to Prospective 
Students Make a. Difference in 'Better Information*?** Jslgtional Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems, Boulder, Coio7ri977. Has 
been submitted to the ERIC system fof dissemination. Also available at 
cost from NCHEMS. 

• Lenning, Oscar T., Stark, J.S., and Wishart, P. 'Troviding Comparable 
Information to Prospective Students: Issues, Problems and Possible 
Solutions." National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems, Boulder, Colo., 1977.. (Mimeographed.) Has been submitted 
to the ERIC system for dissemination. Also available at cost from 
NCHEMS. 

• Loeb, Jane W. "Issues in Responsible Reporting of Information to 
Students.** Universitj^of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1977. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Available from Officeof Admissions and Records, University 
of Illinois at Urbana-'Champaign. 

• Pace, C. Robert. Better Information for Student Choice: UCLA: Who 
Goes? What's It Like? Final report to the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education. Los Angeles: University of California at . 
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Los Angeles, 1977. Available from the Laboratory for Research on 
Higher Education,: Graduate School of Education, UCLA.^ 

• Stark, Joan S., and Marchese, T.J. "Verificajion-of Educational lnfor- 
mation." Published versions are available as follows: "Auditing College. 
Publications'for Prospective Students.'' /owr/ifl/ o////gAerJ5'rfMCfl^^^^ 
48 ((January/February 1978): 82-92. "Verifyiug Consumer fnforma- 
tion."In The Many Faces of Educational Consumerism, T^^. 179-185., 
Edited by Joan S. Stark. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books^ 
D.C. Heath, 1977. 

Communication Documents , 

Some cjommunication literature is 'theoretical, some practical. The first 
source focuses on speech communication but also discusses principles and 
theories of communication in general and illustrates their relationships to , 
particular types of communication: 

• Applbaum, RonaJd.L.; Anatol, K.W.E.; Hays, E.R.; Jensen, O.O.; 
Porter, R.E.; and Mandel, J.F; Fundamental Concepts in Human 
Cc!mOTMmcfl//o/j. San Francisco: Canfield Press, 1973. 

• Bei-lo, David K. Process of Communimion: An Introduction to Theory 
and Practice. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 

• Lazarus, Sy. Loud and Pear: A Guide to Effective Communication. 
^ New York: AMACOM, American Management Associations, 1975. 

Relevant sources from public relations are : 

• The Council; for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) has 
produced two special issues;of iis monthly magazine (C/45£ CMrremj^^^ 
oriented toward consumerism -and students: "Student Recruitment" 
(February 1976) and "Students: How to Attract, Assist, and Involve 
Them" (March 1977). In addition, the magazine serves as a clearing- 
house for practical ideas about communicating and other pertinent 
topics. CASE also makes available the: "Creative Communications" 
caihera-ready art packages that provide model illustrations for use 
in educational publications. Other relevant CASE publications are 
Making Your News Service More Effective and Interviewing: A Guide 
to Techniques. For any of the above, or a list of CASE publications, 
write to CASE, Suites 530/600, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 
20036. . ' I 

• Robinson, Edward J. Communications and Public Relations.' Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Merrill, 1966. 

• Rowland, A. Wesley, ed. Handbook of Institutional Advancement. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977. 
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Needs Assessment'Documents 



The procedures outlined in chapter 3 constitute one kind of needs assessment, 
the iniformatioh needs of prospective students. More general but extensive 
treatments are: 

• Baumheier, Edward C,, and Geller, (j. A.. Analysis and Synthesis of 
' Needs Assessment Research in the Field of Human Services. Denver: 

Center for Social Research and Envelopment, University of Denver, 
July 1974, ^ 

• Lenning, Oscar T.; Cooper, E.M.; and Passmore, J,R, Identifying and 
Assessing Needs in Postsecondary Education: A Review and Synthesis 
of theLiterature: Boulder; Colo,: National Center for HigherrEducation 
Management Systems, forthcoming. 

• Witkin^ Belle R. An Analysis of Needs Assessment Techniques for Edu- 
cational Planning at State, Intermediate,.and District levels. Hzy^^ 
Calif.: Office of the Alameda County Superintendent of Schools, 1975. 
ED 108 370. - . 



Marketing Doeuments 

two doqiments that examine both asse 

, • Gilmpur, Joseph E. Jr.^^^^^ W:E.; Newton, R.D.; 

and Spiro, L.M. "Applying Market Planning and Research to Penn 
Staters Admissions and Recruitment Processes.** Paper prepared for 
the Office of Budget and Planning, Pinnsyivania State University, 
University Park, Pa., Aprir 1977. , , 
• Kotler, Philip. Marketing for Nonprofit Organizations. Engelwood 
Cliffs, N.J.:iPrentice^Hall, 1975.' 



Student QoDsumerisni Documents 

Although most of the student consumer-protection literature has, until now, 
focused primarily ondocumenting problem areas, some have suggested ways 
of enhancing communication: 

• • .Carlson, Mary,S., and Bertlet, C. The Options Handbook— Handbook 
Two: Information Dissemination Concerning Costs and Financial Aid. 
Washington, D.C.: Nationd Student Educational Fund, 1976! 

• Green, Williarn D. "After High School, What?** American Education 
(October, 1977); 19-22. 

• Helliwell, Carolyn B., and Jung, S.M. Consumer Protection Strategies: 
A Literature Review and Synthesis. Palo Alto, Calif.: American In- 
stitutes for Research, 1975. 
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• Stark, Joan S., ed. Promoting Consumer Protection for Students: New 
Directions in Higher Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976. 

• Stark, Joan S., ed. The Many Faces of Educational Consumerism. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books~D.C. Heath, 1911. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education "Ideas" Section 

In May of 1976, the Chronicle of Higher Education in^ugUTaicd a regular 
feature titled **Ideas.*' This section serves as a clearinghouse for new ideas for 
improving postsecondar y education . Each idea or product is briefly described, 
ahd sources of further information are given. Many pf th,e ideas presented in^ 
the Chronicle through November 1977 may be relevant to this guidebook: 
informational placemats for use by local restaurants; telephone question-and- 

^ answer television, shows; special information phones on campus; enclosing 
informational flyers in public-utility bill mailings; campus tour-guide. business 
cards; discussion clubs- for community members; informational picture 
puzzles; on-campu& family festivals; cooperative traveling booths; outdoor 
electronic message centers sponsored by. local businesses; n 
rionstudents to sample courses; special-sessions for noristudents to try out 
college; telephone calls^from parents of current students to parents of ih^ 
coming students; informational bumper stickers; tu eipn-free courses; self- 
guided walking tours using cassette and cartoon maps;:informational 
programs on state-v/ide radio networks set up by.colleges; college-course gift 
certificates; and a Welcome Wagon to distribute information. **Scanner- 
ready** type and bright orange press releases, set in capital letters, gained 
attention and provided better information coverage'for two colleges in news- 
papers and on radio. Special brochures, booklets, arid other publications have 
been prepared at some colleges for women, bilinguar students, transfer stu- 
dents, blacks, parents, part-time students, accepted freshmen; and those 

. interested in nontraditional learning experiences, obtaining a college speaker, 
or student involvement in the community. In addition, special types of:publi- 
cations, such aspocket catalogs, newspaper supplement catalogs, newspaper 
format catalogs, paperback editions of student essays on campus life, and 
*Yiscal responsibility comics** were described in the **Ideas/* section. 

-The **Ideas** sectioaof the CAromc/e also provided many ideas for comr 
municating with currently enrolled students. -Examples include Western 
Michigan University's \\People Who Gare** informational poster^^^^ 6, 

. 1976); the University^of Massachusetts resource book for nontraditional stu- 
dents (July 10, 1977); Bowling- Green State University's Center for Com- 
muting Students (Jan. 31, 1977) and university dining-hall informational 
placemats (Feb. 14,4977); SUNY at Binghamton's.booklet on small-claims- 
court procedures and >yays of collecting monetary awards (Aug; 8, 1977); and 
Drake University*s Student Volunteer Bureau placement of notices— wrapped 
around the candy bars in campus vending machines (Aug. 8, 1977). 
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The Center for Helping Organizaticris Improve Choice in Education 

Project CHOICE, a center for helping postsecondary institutions improve 
student educational choice, has been established in the Department of Higher/ 
Postsecondary Education at Syracuse University through a grant from the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. This center will 
provide many services to postsecondary institutions around the country. Its 
informational brochure describes it as "a clearinghouse for literature perti- 
nent to student choice and various institutional information dissemination 
-models.**' It has: ^ * 

1 . A newsletter to keep institutions informed of recent ef forts in presenting 
information to students and federal trends in the regulation of infor- 
mation disti'ibuted to applicants 

2. Resource materials, including a slide-tape presentation for staff wish- 
ing to learn more about the rationale and process for examining their 
collegers information program, and other materials, such as handbooks 
and technical manuals, dealing with institutional experiences in im- 
proving information for prospective students 

3. Research and progress reports covering in greater depth material 
reported in the newsletter 

4. Advisory services: to all institutions 

.5. Extensive.consulting services for staff at selected cooperating insti- 
tutions willing to undertake a fuU-scalb information improvement 
' function; such staff <:ouid then consult with those at other institutions 

For additional information or assistance, write: Center for Helping Organi- 
zations Improve Qhoice in Education, Department of Higher/Postsecondary 
Education, 227 Huntington Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, iSlew York 
' 13210. 



The National Center for Educational Brokenng/^ 

An educational brokering agency is a community office or organization that 
provides educational information, counseling and referral, assessment, and 
advocacy services for adults interested in entering postsecondary education. 
The Center acts as a clearinghouse and referral center for brokering agencies 
and for those interested in learning about brokering functions. In addition 
to sponsoring conferences, it publishes a newsletter, directories, monographs, 
and articles. A publication list is available from its Office for Research-and 
Publicadons, 405 Oak Street, Syracuse, New York 13203. The Center also 
operates a national network to arrange inexpensive consultation services for 
individuals, agencies, orjnstitutrons. Interested persons;should write: Con- 
sulting Network, National Center for Educational Brokering, 65 Jefferson 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 4321 5* 
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A Description of the Needs Assessment and . 
Communication of Information Surveys 



The NCHEMS Better Information for Student Choice of College project 
had two objectives: (1) to identify and assess information items that are 
of value to prospective students and available at. various postsecondary 
institutions but that are seldom made available (o prospective students, are 
• incomplete, or are ineffectively presented; and (2) to explore effective ways 
to communicate this information to prospective students. 

To meet the first objective, the project staff-r-with the help of a number of 
colleges and high schools— carried out a large needs assessment. This needs 
assessment attempted to ascertain the need for information about colleges 
that is often unavailable to prospective students, their parents, and high- 
school counselors. Students and parents associated with 9 postsecondary- 
education institutions from different parts oy the country— 2 large state 
universities, a private university, 2 former teachers' colleges, a church-related ' 
liberal-arts college, 2 community colleges, and a private business college- 
constituted the college sample of the study. The high-school sample included 
high-scho'ol seniors, their parents, and counselors from over 150 so-called 
♦feeder high schools for the participating colleges and fro.m 5 Vermont high 
schools. 

The initial versions of the questionnaire were developed from in-depth 
interviews with stoidents, counselors, administrators, faculty, and parents 
associated, with 3 colleges and 4 high schools in the Denver area not part of 
'the survey sample. They then were pilot-tested at 14 other high schools and 8 
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other colleges (some^f which had been selected for the survey sample, and 
some of v^^d;x.h^^oi)^ and final revisions were made. The b^e questiori- 
naire^stevised 12 times before it was printed in final form. The question- 
naire was shortened by eliminating items y/hen everyone, or.almost everyone, 
agreed that (l)jhe information was unimportant for selecting a college, or 
(2) the information was important but was already effectively provided 
by colleges. 

For the survey, questionnaires were sent to 7,815 persons— 4,725 from 
the college sample and 3,090 from the high-school sample. Forty percent of 
the questionnaires were completed and returned (the college sample produced 
ai 35 percent return rate, the high-school sample a 54 percent: rate). About 
500 high-school and college students, counselors, administrators, and others 
were interviewed during the^ course of the study. 

At five participating colleges, separate, samples of 50 students-each were 
selected, according to stratified random proceduresifor the foUowng groups: 
sophomore students entering out of high school; students 25-35 years old; 
students 45 years and older; and special groups (minority, transfer, foreign, 
graduate, and part-time students); Whenever a gcoup was too small, a college 
could eliminate it from its study. Responses of groups studied by all colleges 
were analyzed by group. * 

&veral:forms of the NCHEMS College Information Needs questionnaire 
were used in the information needs assessment. 1 Of the two forms for,- 
students, one referred to infb'rmation about the entire college, the other to 
information about particular programs. Two forms for parents, which 
excluded demographic items, were otherwise identical to these. Others were 
a form for high-school counselors, which referred to the utility of selected 
items for program a'nd^college-wide information; college-wide and program -^ 
transfer-student forms, which referred to information about initial and 
transfer institutions; and a form for graduate students^ which referred to 
information needed in choosing a graduate school. 

Aftpr preliminary analyses of the survey data were completed, telephone 
interviews were conducted with selected respondents who. had given per- 
mission on the questionnaire for such interviews. After about two dozen 
calls, researchers concluded that the initial interviews connected with the 
development and pilot test of the questionnaire ^uovided sufficient 
information. 

To explore effective ways of communicating information to prospective 
students, researchers developed two forms of a "Rating Ways of Presenting 
College Information** questionnaire, using 12 of the 29items of information 
found to be especially important in the needs-assessment *study discussed 



I. For a discussion of the development of the questionnaire, sec chapter 2, Lenning and Cooper 
(forthcoming) provide additional information about developing and administering the questionnaire and 
analyzing its results. 
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above. For each item, information was presented separately for two hypo- 
thetical schools in five alternative formats:(l)tablesof tabulations— probably 
the format most often used for institutional.records; (2) tables of tabulations 
along \yith relevant cartoons or caricatures-f-an addition that Hoyt (1968) 
found to be effective for his SOS (Specialty Oriented Students) program; 
(3) short paragraph script— probably the. most commonly used-^ormat to 
present information to prospective students; (4) question and answer— found- 
to be effecti^ve by several of the other projects sponsored by the Fund for the 
-Improvement of Postsecondary Education; and (5) bar and line graphs 
useful for "showing patterns and comparisons. 

The survey was administered to diverse, but not necessarily representative, 
samples composed primarily of entering freshmen at the fivei^articipating 
colleges. Each represented an institutional type: community college, church- 
related liberal-arts college, emerging public university (former teachers* 
college), public research university, and private research university. In 
addition, one form was mailed to 50 persons who had responded to the earlier 
questionnaire and expressed special interest in the project. A total of 369 
students at the five campuses responded to one of the questionnaires (each 
college was asked to obtain responses from at least 30 diverse freshmen for 
each questionnaire). A total of 15 people in the mail sample (30 percent) 
responded without any follow-up mailing- _ 




APPENDIX B 



A Bmf ile of Ratings by Different Groups of 
Tlie importance of College- Wide Informkioh 



Those being suryeyed were to respond to each item as follows: 
Very Important (information a student /ww5/ have to be effective 



in selecting a college) . ; . , „ . ^ 1 

Important (information a student have for selecting a 

college) .... , 2 

Desirable (information that /way be useful for selecting a college 

but less important than t or'2) 3 

Not Needed (information not useful in selecting a college) . .... 4 



On the following pages, the arithmetic average (mean) for college under- 
graduates other than transfer students is reported^the lower the score 
average, the greater the importance— along with the tabulated responses 
for that group. Then, for that* group and six others, th* range containing 
the mean for each group is indicated by the following code: 



MeanRange * ' Code 

1.00- 1.50... X 

1.51-2.00 Y 

2.01- 2.50 ^ ; Z 

Over 2.50.. ....blank 



"First-choice-college transfer students*^ refers to the ratings.by the transfer 
group of informafion needed for choosing an initial college. "Second-choice- 
college transfer students** refers to their ratings of information needed for 
choosing a college to which to transfer. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
' ITEMS 



ADMjSSIONS/DROPmJT/TRANSFER INFORMATION 
Instkctlngecotkgf, howlmpMtmtislttohavtbtformailon about: 

I. The bi$i$ on »*ich^wJent$ are accepted or rejected for admission to this college 
\>^rPoHcyandrefjUaUon7eM^ 

and experience ^ £ *' 

3. TTiepercentaieofapplicamstotbccoIIegeuhoareadmitTed.andthepacc^ 
applicanUHhoareadmitted < o -# y »m 

4. The pcrccnuge of entering students who drop out of this college by the end of the first >«r 

5- ThepercCTtageofenicringstudentswhoarenbipermjitcdtocominocaithiscoIIege who 

voluntarily dropout, and who transfer to another collegeprior to graduation from thiscollege 
6i Reasons given, and how frequcnily eacft is given, fordropping out of thiscollege 
7- Credit given by other colleges for courses talTen at this college (t ransfer ability of courses) 

HNANOAL-AID INFORMATION ] " 
InsdfctlffgacolUgt, howimporia/UhUto have bifomualon about: 

8. Thctypicalkindsandamoumsof financialaidgivcnto frcjhmen.jophomorei juniors 
and seniors 

9. The amount of financial aidgi\ en to students at different family- income levels 

10. The Pcrcojtage of studci)ts receiving various proportions of the financial aid for w hich they are 
eligible(alltheaid for which iheyareellgible. 80 percent of it. 50pefcent of it.etc.) 

1 1 . The percentage of students Who f ormally applied for financial aid. and the pacentaze o f these 
whoreceivedfinancialaidofsdmetypc ' *cuii"oc 

12. The percentage of students working at part-time jobs during the^chool year, the t>-pe$ of iob$ 
the hours worked per week, and the wages received j . 

INFORMATION ABOUTSTUDENTS 

h selecting a colUie.Hotr Important is It to ftavtbi/ormotioft about: 

13. The percentage of last >ear's freshmen from different cultural backgrounds » 

14. TheagesofUst year's freshmen (the rerccnuge »ho ^ae Ig-20. 21-25. 2640. oicr 40 >ear* of age) 
15- Whcrethestudcntsarefrom(in$tate.out-of-s!aie.forctgncouniry.rura!. urban) 

16. The perceniage of students graduating last year who had transferred to this college from a 
tw oycar college and w ho transferred to th is college from a four-year college ^ 

17, Final grade-point averages earned by those who graduated last year and the pefcentaee 
^ graduating with honors ^ • 

I8> The amount of time it took different students to graduate 

19. Thegradingpracticesatthiscollegeasindicatedbytheacademicabiliticstentrance-tcstscores 
and high'Schoolgrades) of last year's freshmen compared to the college grades they received 



RATINGS GIVEN BY 
COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES 
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GENEilALfN'FpRMATlGN 

Jmsekaiftgmcofkte. how{mportmtisUtofmv€lnfom»aSionmbout: 

20; Siud«i!$* ctocfiptions of thcgcncra! atmosphere a! !hi$ college (conjcrvaiive? sport s-onented? 

acadcmicaUyK>ricntcd? rdigiously-orienied? vocationaUy-oriemed? studeni<emercd?efc.) 
21: -The^pfft^goah and objectives of ihecollegc i 

22. PCTcentage of the total budget that goes for different aniviiics (teaching, rciearch. library 
, student services, social and cultural activities, etc.) 

23. Percentageof teaching cost that is paid by thestudents' tuition 
^24. Hvidenceof'thennandal soundness of the college 

-25. Student input to college decisionmaking 

J26. Thetoial number of pan-timcand fulMimesiudentsat this col lege and thecoursc loads they uke 
HOUSING INFOItMATlON . ^ ' 

imsekabtgacoUife, howlmportmtisltto have Utformmlon about: 
h ^' Z !!!^^?" °^ freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors living in diffcreni kinds of 

^twttswg(oonim or>es. fraternmrt and sororities, off-campus rooms or apartments, at home, etc.) 
2«. AvaiUbilxty.co$t.aiidsttidcniHnngnjfT^ 

TheavaiUbiIityandextentofgencralstudcnt$cTvice$(handicappcd-Mudcnt$€rvice$ advising 
counseling, health services. placement.Iibrary. ete.) 

30. Frequency of use of the different student services 

31. Users' ratings ofthc different student services 

V. Theava'ilabilityaridcinent of special ac3dcmicassistancc<tuioring.addiiional help from 
*mstructor$.r«dingandwritingskilldevelopment.ete.) 

INFOILMATIONAIOUTOUT^F^LASSACnVmES 
InPtUct'mgacoUftt. MowimportMnilsli to ftMve Information about: 
=331 Opponunitiesforpartidpattoninculluralactivitlcs 

34. - Opportunities forparttdpationinreligiousactivitlcs 

35. Opportunities for partici'patlon in social activities 

• 36. Opportunities for participation in recreational activities 

37. Frequency and extent of panicipation that has been taking pUccindtf fcrent out^f^lassactivitics 

38. Students* raiingsofthediffcrentout-of*€lassactivities 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEMS 



INFORMATION ABOUTINSTRUCnON AND INSTRUCTORS 
Instkalnz a coUe$e» how Important is U to hsvf information about: 

39. Number ofstudcntstn different courses (class «zc$) 

40/ Dc$CTi|«lon$of!hcinMruaor$(!cac^^^ 

tcachin^and grading philosophy and methods, etc.) 

41. Number of freshman courses taught bygraduatcor undergraduaicstudenis 

42. The way cUssesarctauf ht (lecture, seminar, independent study. laboratory and field work, etc.) 
43.. Pcrcenugeof their timethat facultyspend on different acti'ntics (teaching, class preparai'on 

advisingstudenu.condactingresearcb.committecwork.ctc.) 

44. Student ratings of instructors (how good is the teaching?) 

45. Student ratings of instructional facilities and equipment 

46. Availabih'ty of courses at night and on weekends 

i«f '""atwut education taking place primarily outsidcofthccIassroomO'mernships. 
cooperaiive?ducatK>HrreiidcoceihaU programs, field rtudy. etc.) 



INFORMATIONABOUTCOUEGEMAJOR 
instkctintacoUtie^howimportantisittohavflnformationobout: 

48. When a student must declare a major field ofstudy if he or she is to graduate on time 

49. "rhe>car in school in which different studenu actually declare a major 

50. Thcminimumnumberofcourse$(orcredithours)/fltheconcgemajorrcquircdforgraduation- 

thcminimumnumberofcourses(orcredithours)ottL-«/rofthccoIIegcniajorrequircdfor 
graduation 

majw "''^ """^^ of courses taken byitudents in theircollcge major; OtfttW^ of thcircollcgc 

52. Howoften and when students changed their college major and thcdirectionj in which they tended 
to change , < 



RATINGS GIVEN BY 
COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES 
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tNTORMATIONABOin-COLLKGElMPACTONLASTYEAR'SGlUDUATF^^ 
Iftsekaing'acbUtge, how important bU to have in}om 

53. Succ«$of Ia$i year's graduaiesjfn passing ccrtiHcationand ljccn$ingcx'amination$(nursmg 
exam. cosmetology exam.Mateteachlngceriincaie, etc.)' 

54. Suc"ce$5ofla$i year^ graduates ongraduaieandprofession3U$chooIemranceexams(Lau<0^ 
Admi$«onsTe$l.CraduJteP.rcord Examination, etc.) <f 

55. -Thcpercentagcof last year's graduaieiappIymgiogradualcorprofessJonalschooKor to 
four-year colleges for two-year graduates), and the peicen:age of these w ho were admitted 

. 56. The success of the college's graduates m graduate or professional school (or fort wo->ear college 
graduates, the suc^rss m fou i -year colleges) 

- 57. Of last year's graduates wanting employment, the po^centagew ho obiaincda job that would be 
considered to be in their field of training 

. 58. The reported succcssand satisfaction of last year's graduates with t.heir jobs, and theconiribution 
they feel that the college made to this 

59. The number of last years graduates who formally applied to the college placement office for help 
in finding a jobafter graduatton^nd the percentage of these who were helped 

60. The pcrcentagcoflastyear'sgraduateswhorepbncdthai thecollegeaffectedlhcsocial roles they 
play outside of their occupalton(in the home. thechurch.thecommunilTrct'c:)" ^ - - 

: 61. 'The pcrcentagcoflastyear'sgraduates who reported that the collegeaffecied their appreciations, 
attitudes, values, and philosophies of life . 4 

62. The percentage oflast year's graduates who reported that the collegeaffected the pcrsonalskills 
theypossess(inteIlectuafskilIs.leadershipandothefSOcialslcilIs.'adaptability,etc.) 

63 . The pc rcentage of last year's graduates w ho reported t hat t heir cojtege experiences had 
adequately prepared them toHvein the "real world'*^'- 

64. The jxrceniageof last year'sgraduateswhoreportedsatisfactionwiththeiroverallcducation 
I atthccolleee 
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APPEiNDIX C 



Recommended Questions for Prospective Students 



Utilizing a federally sponsored study, the American Institutes for Research 
has developed a package .to make students more discriminating consumers. 
Included in the package- are tapes and a handbook (Hamilton et al. 1976) 
thatiists questions that students should ask and that colleges should thus be 
prepared to answer. This list has been reprinted with permission from J X. 
Hamilton, H.M; Wolff, and GW. Dayton. 
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There are lots of questions you should ask before yo*u decide to ^ your money on an 
educational program or course. In this sfction, we have listed some Oi he most important 
que^tions. Sometimes you'll be able to find the answer in the school's brochure or catalog, 
other times you'll have to ask employers, the school's representatives, teachers, or students, 
and others. 

« 

' POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS: WHAT TO WATCH FOR 



Refund an< 
Cancellatr6n 




• Does the school require you to pay (or sign a legally binding 
note to pay) tuition, room and board charges, or application 
fees before you start classes? 

• If so, under what circumstances could you expect a full or 
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Tuition 
Payment and 
Loans 



Recruiting 
and 

Admission 
Requirements 



'Qualifications' 
of Instructors 



Disclosure 
'in Written 
Documents 



partial refund?; 

- Will the schooi refiind fees and charges fo you if it cancels 
one or more courses you have enrolled for? 

- Will the school refund fees and charges to you if you with- 
draw before you complete an enrollment period? 

- How long does it take to get a refund after you formally 
apply for one? 

• Are the school's refund and cancellation provisions stated 
clearly in tiie catalog or contract? 

• Does the school o^te^ a reasonable schedule^for payment of 
tuition? ^ ' ' 

- !s It possible to m?Ve deferred tuition payments? 
Are there penalty charges if you pay your tuition on a 
deferred basis? 

• Does the school furnish you the opportunity to apply for a 
loan or some other type of financial aid? 

- When you apply for a loan.-does the school give you a pam- 
phlet explaining the terms and conditions of repayment? 

• Does the school require that you sign an enrollment agree- 
ment describing complete costs, tuition or fee payment 
requirements, and educational services to be provided? 

- Does the school require that you get a chance to change 
your dedsioato attend, if you are enrolled by a'reciuiting 
agent away from the.schobi? 

- Is a personal interview at the school required ?#>• 

• Can anyone attendjhe school? 

• Does the school give you a placement test to determine the 
level of course work appropriate for you? 

- Does the school.provide you courses in basic English com- 
position and mathematics if you are not well prepared in 
these areas? 

- Does the school give you the chance to take advanced , 
courses, if you show that you are prepared for them? 

• Were^ their credentials issued by legitimate and accredited 
institutions? 

- Do they have teaching experience or backgrounds in their 
subject area?, ' " 

- Do they hold legitimate degrees or certification in .the sub- 
jects which they' teach? 

- Has the'school published their credentials or professional 
resumes in the catalog of Courses or some other place- w 
where prospective stud** s may check them? 

e§u\ar opportunities to fill out 
our instructors? 
ne results of students' evalua- 



c 

yo 



• Does the school fir- 
written eyaluatic 
- Does the school 

tions of the faculty? 

• Does the school often have to replace an instructor after 
instruction has begun? 

• Does the school furnish you with a catalog {or other booklet 
that serves as a catalog}? 

• Does tl\e catalog show a date when it was printed? 
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Standards of 

Satisfactory 

Progress 



Accreditation 
and t 
Reputation 



Student 
Orientation 



• Does the catabg contain a calendar showing when classes 
start and%nd, and if there are holidays when classes aren't 
held? * ' * ' 

• Does the catalog include a description of the school's edu-. 
cational goals? 

• Does the catalog clearly show the courses offered during the 
next enrollment period, and those which are not? 

- Is a range of xourses of fered in the field you wish to^study? 

- What are the size and duration of most classes? 

• Does thexatalog describe your total costs of attending, includ- 
ing tuition, room and board charges, registration or lab fees, 
etc.? 

• Does the catalog descril^e the school's policies for: handling 
absences; allowing make up work; dealing with mis conduct: 
dealing with requejsts to leave school and come back later, if ' 
you<|yish? - 

' • * " - c 

• Does the school use a grading system or some, other way to 
evaluate your course work? 

• Does the ^ohool's catalog or student handbook state that you 
will be pi^^ 3red for a certain occupation after successful com- 
pletion o* 'f 'ifsignated number of courses? 

- How is successful completion' defined? 

» Whjt types of degrees or certificates are awarded to you vyhen 
you graduate? 

» What is the absolute minimum number of credits needed to 
graduate? 

" Poes the school accept credits earned at other institutions? ' 

- Do the credits awarded by the school transfer torother 
institutions? 

c 

► Is the school fully accredited by one or more' national or 
" regional accrediting agencies? 

- Does tha schdoLhave a certified audit done on its financial 
records and reports each year? 

» Has the:Schopl received a license or charter from the'State to 
operate? . 

> Does the school provide .instruction on topics necassary for 
state or professional certification of graduates? 

Are there complaints against the school on file at the Better 
Business Bureau or the Federal Trade Commission ^ 

Does the school give you an orientation to the school when 
you'first enroll? " ^ 

- Dees the school's orientation tell you how to go.about 
filing d complaint or a grievance? 

- Does the school furqish you vvitK a written orientation 
.guide or student handbook? 

- Doe. the schooI^s orientation ihcude an opportunity to 
hear from student's who have been enrolled for a year or 
more? 

- Does the schoGl's orientation furnish you information on 
student finan'-.ial aid.that is available?' 

Does the school have a;hearing board with student representa- 
lion to hear grievances? 
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Facilities 
and 

Equipment 



Job Placement 
and 

Follow- Through 



• Are they adequate for the,courses you wish.to take? * 

- Will overcrovyding prevent you from adequate use of 
facilities and equipment or necessary contact with 
instructors? 

- Is the equipment worn or out-of.date? 

• Will you have to report to other locations to use certain facili- 
ties and equipment/raising the cost of attending the school in 
extra transportation or fees? 

•* Is there a placement bureau or office at the school? 

- Are the placement servicers free, or do they cost extra? 

- If the services cost ext/a, what are the charges for? 

- What do the placement services include? 

• Contacting potential employers and setting up job 

interview appointments, 
^ Counseling on how to get and hold a job, etc. 
Does the school do well in placing its students in jobs? 

- Does. the school make broad claims or guarantees about 
placing its students which you have reason to doubt? 

- Does the school clairp to have special connections with 
business, industry, or government employers, and that 

• "you will receive special consideration if you apply to 
them fbra job after you graduate? 

- Does the school do actuaj studies to find out the job 
success and income level of its. recent graduates? 

- Are the results of these studies;made available to you if 
you ask for them including the names and addresses of 
graduates? . ' . 



WHERE YOU CAN GET INFORMATION ON POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 
We've listed a lot of question^. Here are some tips on where you can find the answers 



PRESENT AND FORMER STUDENTS . . 

• curriculum, faculty and facilities 

• job success after graduation 

• orientation programs and materials 

• living facilities, fodd, and social life 

HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS . . . 

• compare schools on costs and entrance 
.requirements 

• compare school courses, faculty and 
facilities 

• starting salaries for Various jobs 

PERSONNEL OFFICES OF LOCAL 
EMPLOYERS... 

• their experience with graduates of the 
school 

• requirement: for employment 

• graduates of the-schopl employed 
because of their training 

• effect of training on starting salary 



SPATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

• license or charter of the school. 

• other schools that provide similar 
services or training 

• .complaints made against the school in 
the past 

ACCREDITATION BODIES 

• accreditation status of the school 

• accreditation standards that the school 
is required to meet 

complaints made againbt the school In 
the past 

BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 
CHAMBER;OF COMMERCE 
CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY 
OR FEDEFTAL tRADE COMMISSION . . . 

• complaints made against the school in 
the past 

• possible fraudulent claims made by the 
school in the past 
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APPENDIX D 



J' 



r 



' Selected Remarks from the 
Central State University Institute 



1. Jan VMderpool, psychiatric socigl^ w^ Oklahoma City— Students 
are /greatly influencetf by the attitudes and choices of their parents and 
relatives. Poatsecondary institutions need to reach students with career 
and college information, well before they get into high school; ' 

2. Hardy Doyle, President, Adsociat^, Inc., Fw&a^One of the first steps 
is to identify your market and find put who they are. \ . . The first thing 
to do is identify their needs— not* your needs-^and match^those needs 

with what your institution has to offer Communication made in ojie. 

area can helpreinforce communication in other areas. You must be con- 
sistent— you can't say different things to different markets withmit beiy^^ 

accused of being untruthful. . . . Students are not very interested in bricks 
and mortar and things like that. . . . You can still present facts, but you 

do it from their perspective. 



3. Jim Conrady, Account Executive, Adsqciates, Inc., Tulsa— Before 



develop a plan, it is important to. conduct what we call a marketiiigaudit. 
Go into every aspect of the institution and find out what's there. . . . 
Identify your strong points and strong Sreas land build on them. Narrow 
the role and scope of the institution to that which you can identify with 
the market. We'believe in advertising, but it has to be a very structured 
marketing system. You cannot throw out all that you have to offer and 
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. then leave it up to the student consumer to sort it out and find out about 

the little bit that he is interested in You may feel it would be helpful 

for kids in the seventh and eighth grades to have a favorable opinion or 
Image of your school, bvH you only have limited resources so you cannot*, 
target your communication to them. What you have to do is target on 
those people where a decision can be made in the foreseeable future— 
within the next year. And if you do that carefully, you may be accomplish- 
ing the secondary objective, too You must base your communication 

budget on your objectives: how good you want your consistent and 
unified program to be and how long you want it to be. We talk in terms of 
lask-oriented budgets. **Objectives" is where it all starts. What do you 
' want to accomplish? Who is it you want to reach? What is it you want 
them to do? . . . What percentage of your target market do you want to 

. reach? How many impressions do you want to make upon them? . . . First 

of all, you want to establish your image, then sustain your image We 

use a special formula to tell whether or not a particular communication 

program is affordable or not We calculate that the decisionmaking 

cycle for a typical freshman is approximately 18 months, prior to the date 
of entry . . . . There are some periods during this interval that ace much 

more important than others We try to have a creative theme that lasts 

at least one year. It shculdlook the same and be said similarly every time 
so that there is reinforcement. . . . Media campaigns can be very costly. 
You could have a modest three-week Campaign for Oklahoma Gity and 
have it run as much as $30,000 to $35,000. For Central State University 
to cover Oklahoma City for 1976 with a comprehensive communications 
system, a minimum of $200,000 would be needed. 

4. Juanita Kidd, school counselor for 18 years, former Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association President and Student Needs Assessment Director, 
and currently Community Relations Coordinator, TulsaArea Vocational 
Technical ScAoo/— Strangely enough, the questions asked by prospective 
students from high schools have very little to do about the academics of 

theschool itself .Jtisjnoying awayJfrom home, moving into.a totally dif- 
ferent world, how much is it going to cost me to do thaU may I stay out 
late at night, may I have a telephone in my room, and things that seem 
irresponsible to us who have come well prepared with our academic 

. lessonSi — In deciding what information to provide, keep in mind that 
it must not meet the needs of the students* parents or the needs of the 
students' friends, but it must meet the needs of the students themselves. 
I . .1 have found that what counts for prospective students are practical, 
down-to-earth answers andiinformation in straightforward terms. . . , 
You could take a little lesson, I think, from vocational-technical schools, 
because not one of them offers a program or subject without having a 
parent committee or a community advisory committee comoosed of 
people in industry . . . and there is always a survey made of whether the 
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students will obtain a job once they get out In communicating with 

prospective students, it is especially important that we counteract three 
myths: (1) college must prepare you for a specific job in ord^er for it to be 
worthwhile; (2) the general skills you acquire in college are of little help 
when you get into the real world; and (3) if you make a wrong choice of 
major, you are necessarily locked into a job or career you don't really 
want. 

5. A member of a panel of five high-school students— \ wish they would 
send me some information about the person I am going to room with, 
but they won't do it. They tried for awhile, but too many people were 
trying to change roommates the first couple of days. 

6. Vihce Ona, Professor of Marketing, Central State University— Most 
college catalogs and other materials are still aimed primarily at those just 
out of high school. Ages at many colleges have increased markedly, so if 
you are still talking about intramurals and spcialjife, you are probably 
not talking about the things they want to hear. Before beginning a pub- 
lication, you need to examine (1) the purposes for writing it and the 
purposes of the institution, and (2) the purposes for which the prospective 
student will be reading it. This is probably not done very often by those 
writing catalogs. . . Information about fees is usually found at the end 
of the publication, but it should probably go at the beginning. . . . The' 
purpose of market segmentation is to be able to better speak to them, 
plus tell them what they want to know anci not tell them what they don't 

want to know Quite often colleges and universities do not go back 

and do any kind of research on who did go to their institution and on 

who did not stay The normal way of writing catalogs is to change 

faculty names, dates,.and the picture on the front. Rather, it should be 
changed to reflect changes =n college goals, other college changes, and 

changes in the community I would suggest that maybe we.should get 

into writing brochures and specialized bulletins that deal with particular 
areas of-information.^Replacing catalogs with these would-save money^ 
Civc people the information they want to read. This means that you have 

a better chance of getting it read I f you have a lot of students from 

different regions of the country ,-you should perhaps have customized 
bulletins for each region. . . . Perhaps catalogs that have a regional or 
an international taste to them would tell other things than what a local/ 

- person would want to know I would suggest that you do use pictures 

that arc up to date. . . . You say that you have small classes. Harvard 
says that also, as docs the University of California— what*s the number, 
that's whai is important. ''SmalP' is^a relative term. . . . You should 
make it a point to bring out how your institution is different from those 

around you You should talk to your recent graduates to find out the 

major points they like and the major points they don't like about your 
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school. At the same time, find'out from those who quit school why they 
quit. Then base your catalog around what they told you. It shouldn't be 
just a book of facts. You do want facts, but you also want to know what 
those who have experienced the college think and perceive. . . . Before ' 
you write any brochure, or before you do anything else, go and look' 
through the United States-Statistical Abstract. It is a book that simply 
states, for the U.S. as a whole and by region, numbers of people, jobs, 
dollars earned, rijiimber of degrees by area, and so on. It can give you 
some trends that should be considered in communicating to, prospective 
students. You may even want to refer to some of these trends and show 
your institution in relation to them If you see a catalog that has foot- 
ball and athletics at the front and academics at the back, what does that 
imply to you? What you say first in your catalog may imply things to 
people. How you say it may imply things to people. "And it may imply 
what you don't want it to imply. ' 

7. Hall Duncan, Institute Director and Professor of Advertising Design^ 
Central State University— l{zyx\% v^oiktA on catalogs myself at two 
institutions, one of the problems I have wrestled with. is a committee 
that knows as much about the marketing of^sefvices to students as does 
a Buddhist priest in China. Once the catdog has begun to be formulated 
to getnhe wording right, it is almost like a legal committee. The con- 
sumer is shut right out^ . . One of the primary problems we face is that 
often we start late— and committees are slow. Often the deadline ap- 
proaches, so we skip the final crucial stq) of going back to the potential 
consumers and having it evaluated by them before it is finalizec' and 

* published. . . . What sort of lead time do you see as necessary in listening 
to the consumer, production, and evaluation before you go to press? 

8. Gloria Rehrig, Counselor, Edmond (OklaJ High School, and Linden 
Ballard, Counselor, Moore (OklaJ Public Schools— It is many times 
difficult for counselors to get a catalog from some colleges and univer- 
sities^^.^-Golleges should-encourage-counselors'to-be more specific in 

their requests Catalogs have not changed much in the Iast l5 years. 

Counselors need to get together and tell colleges what informsftion they 

reallyneed, and colleges should encourage and facilitate this. 

Counselors don't have much time for each student. . . .1 am a tenth-grade 
counselor for 485 students. When I write to colleges for information, 
often they do not send it because they think it is not important for tenth 
graders. I feel strongly that it is necessary to start orienting students to 
colleges while they are in tenth, grade. . . . Oklahoma State University 
has a-course-of-study book that gives a title outline of every course that 
will be required for a major, in every major that is offered. I really appre- 

' ciate this Teachers seem to have more of an idea about what financial 

aid is available than do the counselors. 
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9. Joe Park, formerly Director of Public Relations for the Oklahoma City 
Schools anU currently Director of Public Relations and Public Infor- 
mation, Central State University— H\g)^-sc)^oo\ newspapers are a way of 
getting important information to high-school students that is usually, 
overlooked. A survey of public-relations practitioners in Oklahoma City 
indicated that none of them had ever held a news conference for high- 
S9^(ibol.youth, even though there were a dozen high-school newspapers 
with editors and staff. Similarly, the Coors Beer distributor held a high- 
school can-collection competition ti«f didn't think to invite high-school- 
newspaper editors. 

10. Reba Collins, formerly Central State University public-relations director 
and currently Director of Public Relations and Curator, Will Rogers , 
Memorial, X:iaremdre, OA:/aAi?//Jfl— If students go to school because their 
friends are there, they need to be reminded that their friends are there. 
Hometown news releases serve this purpose. Even small accomplishments 
should receive a story. Tell what he is majoring in, what he did in high 
school, and who his parents are: ... It is important to get current students 

to go back home with information Visits by prospective students to 

the campus are very important, especially if they are allowed to meet and 
get to know some individual faculty members and students, li is im- 
portant that they know you care for them and se6 them as.important 
persons. 

1 1 . Dan Murphy, Copywriter, Adsociates, Inc., Tulsa— One way to test out 
what you say in your publicity is to have a couple of people actually apply 

and see what treatment they get Concerning communication, it is 

crucial to keep it simple Some things are already known— for 

example, the excellent football team— so you don't need to talk about 

them When something that the prospective student sees reminds him 

of other of your pieces that he has seen, that's economy— for example, 
a TV spot that reminds the student of a direct-mail piece he previously 
^rcceiye'd. r. TTVftCT the appearalice of informational ads aimed at pro- 
spective students, one of pur clients unexpectedly experienced increased 

nnancial gifts from alumni Everything that you do must come out 

of the goals you establish from the very beginning. The media to use de- 
pends on the problem you have and if you know how to use it in the right 
way. Somewhere in the enrollmeni process, try to find a playback of your 
ccntrarrrtcs.sagcio test out your advertising. Tryio see if they are talking 
to you in the way you want to be heard. 

12. DonqldEdwards, high-school principal, Oklahoma City, consultant for 
human-relations workshops, and specialist on disadvantaged youth— 
The breakdown in communication usually occurs at the point of inter- 
pretation by the receiver. Two variables arc primary in determining how 
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the message is interpreted: values held by the receiverand the level of the 
receiver's self-concept A book by Virgil A. Cliff, Curriculum Strat- 
egy Based on the Personality Characteristics of Disadvantaged Youth, 
published by the Consultative Center of the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman, discusses a number of characteristics of many disadvantaged 

youth important to understand We often communicate acceptance 

or rejection more successfully through the nonverbal processes— body 
' language. Culturally disadvantaged youngsters are very sensitive to these 
things. ... It only takei one unintentional slip, misstatement, or ex- 
pression to turn these youngsters off. And once they become turned off, 
it is very, very^fficult to recapture their attention, trust, and acceptance. 
— In communicating with disadvantaged youth, there are some false 
myths that we'shduld keep in mind. First, many people think that when 
they tell a person something, they have given that person the message; 
that he or she has received the message. Meaning cannot be transmitted. 
„ / All you can do, as the sender, is to arouse or stimulate in the receiver an 
interpretation of m^ning,.which may be the same or different from your 
interpretation of the messageyou sent. . . . Another myth that is false is 

that our eyes and ears tell us the truth what^ch^'pcrson seeS as the 

truth depends on his or her previous experiences. Your previous exper- 
ience wijl indicate how you interpret what you saw or see. Each person 
has his or her own truth. In communicating with disadvantaged young- 
sters, it is importarit to be aware of their slang or folkways In commu- 
nicating with a disadvantaged person, it is important to understand the 
ideals and attitudes from his or her point of view. 

13. Ehgel Grow, Professor of Counseling and Guidance, Central State 
University— School counselors often get into the/provision of infpr- 
mation provided after the fact— once the dedsion is made, they provide 
information on the application process, scholarships, when to take the 

ACTor SAT, and so forth Teachers in certain areas— such as speech 

and drama, athletic s, nlusic. and journalism— ;nfliieiire rhnicp n^ <'o11ggg 

more than do counselors Students list their school preferences on the 

ACT or SAT, so you can easily get student names and addresses for 
sending materials. Take some of your own students with you to college 

. days and college nights, 

14. Bobbye Persing, Professor of Business, Central State University— In 
csfllingpattention to theaids andj)rograms available for the economically 
deprived, keep the language positiverather than-demeaning in nature. 

* The economically deprived have problems enough Do not use * *girls" 

if the males are called "men,** Use both men and women in all pictures, 
regardless of whether the portrayal is of home economics, law, or engi- 
neering Even a deep sincerity does not always win out. One must 

continually practice so that unbiased communication becomes habitual. 
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Sample Instrument for Evaluating ^ 
Printed Informational Materials 



Ten postsecondaiy institutions each developed an t*educational prospectus" 
to better describe themselves, and an eleventh developed a multimedia pro- 
spectus, through projects funded by the Fund forthe Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education. The following **Prpspectus Rating Form** 
developed at NCHEMS to be used by students participating in the Central 
State University Institute to evaluate drafts for several educational pro- 
.spectuses that were developed as a part of NationalProjectli^The^Participants- 
in the Institute also discussed this questionnaire and agreed that all the items 
were valid, but that some of the coding were hard to use. Thus a new coding 
arrangement, which was tested on another qUestionnjure and f^und effective, 
has been incorporated here. Astferisks denote the items that a reviewer on the 
staff of a National Project I institution considered most important for his 
campus. 

Pi'ospectus Rating Form 

Overview 

The National Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice, commis- 
sioned by the federal Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
was formed to encourage development and dissemination of approaches for 
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improving the quality of information to prospective college students. As a 
part of this effort, 11 diverse postsecondafy institution^ have each been 
working on the development of a prospectus for their schc)ol or some segment 
of it. Ah educational prospectus is analogous to a financial one. It should in- 
clude use%l information not typically included in educational-information 
materials. Furthermore, the information should be presented to give the: 
prospective student an accurate and meaningful picture of (1) what it is really 
like at the school, (2) what is likely to happen if he or she enrolls and enters 
particular program, and (3) other things the student should know before 
deciding to enroll. These 11 prospectuses, which will receive wide publicity 
throughout the country, are intended to serve as models to which other 
schools can refer for guidelines dnd ideas. Most of the schools are relying 
completely on written materials as the form for their prospectus, but at least 
one of them is using several media. 

You are being asked to evaluate a rough draft for one of the prospectuses 
being prepared and to provide suggestions for improvement through this 
rating sheet. Your advice will be sent to the school for consideration and use. 
Therefore, you jiave an opportuni ty to influence future policies of providing 
institutionai rnformation to prospective students.-^ Thank you for your as- 
sistance in the effort. 



Instructions 



Except for severaldiscussion questions at the end, each Jtem on the following 
pages^contains two potential statements about the prospectus of concern, 
statement /I and statement B. The items in the questionnaire are'designed to 
elicit responses from you about the prospectus you are evaluating. The two 
statements are logically at opposite extremes of a five-point, bipolar scale, A 
response of **1" means complete agreement with statement A, a response of 
"3" means neutrality or that the two statements apply equally, and a response 
Jll!511meansmm 
below: 

KEY 

Statement A Statement B 

1 2 3 4 5 

For each item, the bipolar statements are listed^ along with five boxes num- 
bered 1-5, corresponding to the five points along the above scale. For each 
item, please place a check (V) in the box that corresponds to your reaction, 
and then write any clarifications, suggestions, or other comments you would 
like to make in the space provided for "comments." Such comments are so- 
licited and will be read. (If you need more space to discuss any item, please 
continue on the back.) 
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A completed sample item is: 




the instructions section was confusing, as was it later on 



Before starting the' questionnaire, please provide the following 
information: 

—Name of the college whose prospectus is being evaluated 

—The highest degree you hold and your area of educational 
specialization" ^ - 

—Your occupation (if you are a full-time student during the 
schpol year, please so state and indicate the type of program 
and college in which you. are enrolled) 



—Your age and sex - - 

—Are you an instructor or a student at thi^stitute? 



where it talks about ^'soliciting. 



J 



KEY 



Statement A _ 



Statement B 



L 2, 3 4 5 



This prospectus in general: 
*1. A. Is too specific 




2 



3 



■A 



B. Contains too much ambiguity 
Comments: 



*2. A. Has greatly enhanced my under- 
standing of the school ^ 
B. Has wo/ enhanced my understanding 
of the school 
Comments: 



□ □ □ □ □ (2) ' 
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KEY 

Statement A Statement B 

'1 2 3 4 5 



3.. A. Is too detailed rn 

B. Is too short on detail □ □ □ □ □ (3) 

Comments: 

4. A. Seems weirairried at the diversity of _2_^ 3 ^ 5 

students this institution serves l_J I 1 1 1 1 1 \\ W 

B. Is aimed too much at one type of - 
prospective student 
Comments: 

5. A. Is very pertinent to tlie information -J- 2 3 _4 5 

needs of prospective students lJ I I LJ LJ-I I (5) 

B. Strikes me as /lo/ pertinent to the 

information needs of prospectiye students 
Comments: 

6. A. Is a creative and innovative way to « 2 3 ^ s 

present information of this type. LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ 
B Shows little creativity ^ ' 

Comments: 

*7. A. Seems to be objective and striving il, 2 3 ^ s 

for accuracy ^ □ □ □□ □(7) 

B. Seems often to be too subjective or 
evasive or self-serving. 
Comments: 

8. A. !s too long and wordy -i_ 2^ 3_ 4 5 

B. Is too brief and snort; needs more (8) 
detail " - 

Comments: . ' f 

^9. A. Covers the areas that definitely _L- 2 345 

need coverage I ! LJ LJ LJ LJ 

B, Leaves out important areas of 

concern to students^ « 
Comments: 
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KEY 

Statement A ^ : Statement B 

1- 2 3 4 5 



• # 

, *10. A. Is attractive, inviting, and ^ 3 4 ^ 5 

• interesting □ □ Q □ [j (10) 

Is unattractive, uninviting, and 



uninteresting 
Comments: 



1 2 34 5 



11/ A. Used the best possible format for ^ ^ ^ ^ 

such information ^ ' LJ Q D D D (11) 

B*. Should definitely have used ^a . 
different format * \ 

Comments: 



_» 2 3 4 5 



*12. A. Is well organized ' - . . _ 

B, Needs to be reorganized " D DD D D (^ 

Comments: , ^ ^ 



13. A. Is consistent in content and style ' 2 345 

throughout □□.□□□(13) 
. B. Is inconsistent in content and style 
throughout 
Comments: 

14. A. Used the best possible communi- jJ_^ 2 3 4 5 

cation mode, considering cost □ □ □ □ Q (14) 

B. Should have used a different 
communication mode 
Comments: 

*15. A. Uses wording that is clear to ' 1 2 3< 4 5 

prospective students □ □ □ □ □ (15) 

B. Uses wording that is unclear to 
prospective students 
Comments:, 

16. A. Includes useful g. licks that gain ' 234 5 

attention and help . ...imunication ^^^BSO □ □ (16) 
B. Contains too little textual variety, 
or is too gimmicky in its approach 
to be interesting 
Comments: 
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KEY 

Stateni?nt A 1 Statement B 

1 2 3 4 5 



17. A. Used too few pictures, drawings,- _i_ ^ ,3 a 5 

andcharts ^ • □□□□□O^)- 

JB. Used too many-pictures, drawings 
and charts . 
'Comments: 

♦18. Is quite readable ^ ' -J^ 2 ^ 4 5 

B. Lacks readability ^ .\ 'U □ □ □ □ (^8) 

Comments: , ^ * ^ . 

19. A. Implies a high-quality image for .11 2 3 4 5 

the school ' ^ □□nQD(|9) 

B., Implies a low-quality image for ^ . , *; 

the school ^ ^ ; 

Comments: 

20. *A. "Will help the prospective student * J-. ^ 3 _4_ 5^ 

^ develop a realistic set of 1 I I 11 .1 M M-^(?0) 

expectations about the school 
B. May lead the prospective student to ^ ' 

develop unrealistic expectations 
about the school* 
Comments: 

21. A. Has no major^problems other than " » 2 ^ rh 

those outlined above • ^ ^jlJ LJ LJ U lJ'C^I) - 

• B. Has many problems in addition to ' - 

those- outlined above ' < — 
Comments: . ^ ' , - ' 

*22. A. Has muc! practical usefulness for -1- jll. 3 " 4 5 

[ students deciding on a college LJ I 11 Iv 11 I (22) 

' - B. Has. little practical usefulness* for . ^ 

^ students deciding on a college » 

Comments: . . 





KEY 






Statement A 


StatPmPnt P 




12 3 4 


5- 



23. A, Is a good model for other colleges ' 2 3 4 5 

and schools to follow^ Q Q O l_l O (?'^) 

' B. Is a poor model for other cplieges 
and schools to follow 
Comments: " ^ 

♦24. What is the firs! impression one gets upon seeing the document and 
glancing casually through it? 

25. .x^rom your observation, what priffiary purposes seem to be implied 
by the' prospectus? 

26. How would you see this prospectus fitting into a total communication 
system for prospective students? 

♦27. Of those problems and suggested improvements you have menlioried, 
which ones should have priority attention in revisjng the prospectus? 
' Are there specific improvements you would suggest, for any section of 
the prospectus or for the prospectus as a whole, that haven't already 
been mentioned elsewhere? . 
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